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Editorial 





SORTING THE MAIL. 


A time-honored story depicts a 
racial characteristic in the business- 
man who read the letters that con- 
tained checks and threw the others 
in the wastebasket. 

It comes to mind when experiences 
are encountered of the way mail is 
actually handled in some small busi- 
ness enterprises. 

When a customer called about an 
order, in one office recently, the two 
partners hunted for three-quarters of 
an hour to find a letter which had 
been received two days before. 

Those partners, or other folks like 
them, would find a liberal education 
in the houses devoted to mail-order 
business. The rule is that each letter 
be disposed of the day it is received. 
Impossible? The order is either filled 
that day or a card of acknowledg- 
ment is sent. An inquiry is answered 
as soon as read. General correspond- 
ence is given immediate attention, 
though occasionally some of this may 
require later consideration. 

How is this done, and is the 
method applicable to the small busi- 
ness? The answer lies in sorting the 
mail, whether it is done by one per- 
son or a staff of many. If the owner 
Or manager goes over the mail in 
person, the chances are that in nine 
cases out of ten immediate decision 
is possible as to what is to be done 
in response. Why not do it then? 
If half the mail is put aside until 
later in the day, or the next day, 
those letters must be reread. In most 
cases the rereading is wasted time, 
because there was no question as to 
the response at the first reading. 

The greatest waste of time in any 
ofice is going through that pile of 
correspondence on the desk again and 
again. Some of that time could be 
saved, at least, by sorting into differ- 
ent piles, according to later disposi- 
tion. Or a desk companion or other 
small file might be used. A small set 
of folders, into which letters may be 
put according to their later attention, 
is helpful. 

The correspondence of a one-man 
business can be speeded up greatly 
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if attention is given to preventing 
that constant, repeated and intermi- 
nable waste of time that results from 
attending to mail in a haphazard 
fashion, picking out a little for atten- 
tion now, searching for something 
when a thought occurs later, and 
working and reworking, over and 
over, a pile of correspondence that 
never grows less. 
SWEET OR HOT? 

Now and again a reader expr 
the opinion that material critical of 
nurserymen’s practices or of the stock 
or varieties they sell should not be 
published because it is “destructive” 
of trade interest. If the weather has 
been unfavorable or an insect has 
been prevalent in some locality, it 
will hurt the nurserymen in that area 
if anything is said about it. If some 
varieties are unfavorably compared 
to others, it will hurt the sales of 
those nurserymen who still have 
stock of the dispraised sorts. If a 
few fellows follow practices that most 
nurserymen condemn, the less said 
about it the better, else the industry 
will have a bad name. So the critics 
say. 

Just what is to be published in a 
trade paper or is to be discussed at 
a trade meeting, if all such things are 
barred, it is hard to say. We may 
return to the days of puff and pub- 
licity, though it has long been recog- 
nized that trade meetings which have 
degenerated into back-patting gather- 
ings became boring and of no par- 
ticular value to anyone. 

Of course, as in music, for every 
individual who likes it sweet, there 
is someone else who likes it hot. The 
latter would like to have dragged out 
all the dirty linen that can be found 
or imagined, for public drubbing and 
scrubbing. 

Criticism for the sake of criticism 
has no place in these columns, nor 
is it valuable as such in any business 
discussion. But to point out the 
shadows is one way to bring the 
high lights to notice. Without con- 
trast the picture is flat. 

Those who the 
nursery field and those who seek to 
serve it through a trade periodical or 
otherwise, it should be taken for 
granted, want that field to prosper. 


are engaged in 


They seek the advancement and bet 
terment of the entire industry. Per 
haps that is overlooked when they 
utter words of criticism—always in 
tended to be constructive of th 
trade’s interests. In the long run 
should add some sugar for those wh 
want it sweet, though it may dis 
appoint those who like it hot. 

The trade paper of today is equall 
distant from the puff and publicit 
of the house organ and from tl 
sensations of the yellow press. It 
primarily for information and new 
To be helpful to those in the fiel.! 
who are of experience an 
knowledge than those whose ways 
and methods are perfect, it is occ 
sionally necessary to urge 
“don'ts,” though it is recognized as 
better psychology to utter a positive 
“do.” 


less 


son 





WAR AND ADVERTISING. 


As autumn opens up another busi 
ness year, those who are laying plans 
for sales development likely are won- 
dering what allowance should be 
made for the probable effect of the 
European war and of preparedness 
measures in this country. In a gen- 
eral answer to the question, a recent 
issue of Babson’s Reports carried the 
following advice to its clients: 

“The big fellows have learned that 
the wheel still turns and good will is 
an asset worth protection under all 
conditions. The volume of advertis- 
ing may be irregular, but we expect 
that the most valuable accounts will 
continue to safeguard their capital 
and their position in the industry by 
adequate publicity. 

“To bid the public good-by just 
because at the moment you may ha; 
pen to be working on rush orders 
this is not saving money but riskir 
money. About the worst chance 
established concern take is 
gamble with its prestige. Cutting the 
pound of flesh out of the advertising 
appropriation is slicing close to t! 
heart of any business. This 
whether the outfit is operating { 
time or overtime.” 


can 


THE Somerville Nursery Co., Eli 
beth, N. J., was recently incor; 
rated. The 
Clarick 


agent was Joseph | 
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Rodent Problems in Nurseries 


Large Losses, Principally from Field Mice and Rabbits, Require Definite 
Control Measures—By Ernest M. Mills, Federal Fish and Wild Life Service 


As nurserymen frequently lose 
thousands of dollars’ worth of plants 
of various kinds within a compara 
tively short time and apparently with- 
out warning through depredations by 
several species of rodents, the success- 
ful operator must face this problem 
intelligently and effectively. The in- 
formation contained herein relates to 
the northeastern states, particularly 
New Jersey; rodents that injure nurs- 
ery plants in other sections of the 
country are omitted from the discus- 
sion. Generally speaking, however, 
the methods of controlling the rodents 
and other animals mentioned will 
apply to them in all parts of the 
United States. 

The two most injurious rodents that 
attack nursery plants in the northeast 
are field mice and cottontail rabbits. 
Other animals that injure or displace 
seeds or plants are deer mice, moles, 
chipmunks and squirrels. 

There are two species of field mice 
that are injurious to plants, the 
meadow mouse and the pine mouse. 
Most persons are familiar with the 
common meadow mouse, as it makes 
its easily observed runways in the sur- 
face vegetation. In seedbeds, one 
nurseryman found meadow mice at- 
tacking rhododendron and privet seed- 
lings, and another discovered them 
eating hemlock and pine seedlings. 








Mouse Damage to Pine Seedlings. 


(Vacant laces show extent of damage to white 
pine lings in New Jersey state nursery.) 


State nurseries have experienced great 
difficulty in raising seedlings of cer- 
tain species, particularly Scotch pines, 
because of the activity of these mice. 
In a large nursery at Rutherford, 
N. J., during the winter of 1938-39, 
mice inflicted a loss of $1,000 on red 
and pin oak seedlings and a smaller 
loss on those of mountain ash. No 
mulch was used, but the mice moved 
in under cover of a heavy snow. 
Meadow mice are also injurious to 
plants in coldframes. Signs of mice 
are seldom seen when the plants are 
first started in frames. As most frames 
are not tightly built, mice will enter 
them later, attracted by the mulch. 
Viburnums, beauty-bushes, weigelas 
and lilacs were severely damaged by 
mice in one nursery; in another, Jap- 
anese maples and beeches were at- 
tacked, but azaleas were avoided. 


Meadow mice in seedbeds and 
coldframes may be controlled most 
satisfactorily by use of poison baits. 
A more or less permanent bait should 
be selected, as it is not practicable to 
make observations every few days to 
determine just when and where mice 
enter the enclosures, especially when 
the coldframes have been sealed for 
the winter. The best bait is strych- 
nine-coated, steam-crushed oats. The 
United States fish and wild life service 
has established poison-mixing plants 
to assist codperators in obtaining eco- 
nomical and effective bait. To obtain 
this bait, nurserymen should write 
to field offices of the fish and wild life 
service or to its Washington, D. C., 
office. The oats bait should be placed 
in glass bottles or in tin cans to pro- 
tect it from moisture, so that it will 
remain in good condition until the 
mice find it. 

Meadow mice are not usually de- 
structive to mature stock in fields in 
which cultivation is practiced. Where 
sod or mulch is present, or heavy snow 
during winter, mice may attack many 
species of shrubs and trees. For exam- 
ple, a nursery at Clifton, N. J., suf- 
fered a heavy loss during the winter 
of 1938-39 to § and 6-year-old Ginkgo 
biloba trees and to 2-year-old red oaks. 
For information on the control of 
mice under such conditions, write to 


the nearest field office of the fish and 


wild life service for the methods rec- 
ommended for the specific locality. 

The pine mouse is somewhat 
smaller than the meadow mouse. It is 
more reddish-brown and has less 
shaggy fur and a very short tail, ap- 
proximately the same length as the 
hind foot. These rodents are burrow- 
ing animals, living and feeding largely 
underground. Consequently, their 
presence is not so easily detected as in 
the case of the meadow mice, and the 
injury they inflict on trees and plants 
occurs under the surface. To detect 
an infestation of pine mice, one should 
carefully search for occasional small 
openings to the surface. The same 
poisoned bait is recommended for the 
control of pine mice as for that of 
meadow mice. 

Cottontail rabbits may become seri- 
ous pests to shrubs and trees under 
nursery conditions. The damage done 
by them is generally more severe dur- 
ing winters of heavy snow when their 
normal food is covered. A nursery at 
Mountain View, N. J., suffered a 
$3,000 loss through these rabbits dur- 
ing the winter of 1935-36. The snow 
was eighteen inches deep, and the 
rabbits standing on it could reach 
about fifteen inches higher and nip 
off and chew branches of magnolias, 














Poplar Damaged by Pine Mouse. 


[Roots badly gnawed at collar and along roots by 
pine mice. Striking case of complete girdling.) 
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dogwoods, junipers, beeches and 
maples. Nothing but sticks or the 
main shoots was left of these plants. 
In the same nursery during more nor- 
mal winters, it has been noted that 
cottontails will attack Magnolia Sou- 
langeana, but avoid Magnolia stellata 
in adjoining rows. In a 2'-acre 
nursery at Chatham, N. J., these rab- 
bits cause an annual loss of $500. 
They prefer the plants of the Japanese 
quince, red barberry, bridal wreath, 
privet, willow, rose and young mocha 
to those of snowberry, flowering 
cherry, forsythia, ninebark and box- 
wood. During one winter 500 juni- 
pers about twenty inches high were 
entirely girdled by cottontails. At 
Clifton, N. J., they have damaged 
flowering crab apples, dwarf pear 
trees and rhododendrons. During the 
winter of 1938-39, in a nursery at 
Millville, N. J., rabbits ruined 2,000 
l-year-old peach trees worth about 
12 cents each. A few years ago about 
3,000 apple trees were likewise ruined. 


A large plantation of seedlings, as 
those in a state nursery, may attract 
cottontails. Last winter (1939-40) at 
a state nursery near Washington 
Crossing, N. J., rabbits gnawed about 
10,000 1-year-old red oak seedlings 
up to two or three inches from the 
snow level. 


To date adequate control of cotton- 
tails in nurseries has been found diffi- 
cult. Rabbits usually have so wide 
a range that it is impracticable to 
shoot, trap or poison them. The rea- 
son is obvious. That is, as fast as some 
of the rabbits are disposed of, others 
readily take their place. In most in- 
stances it is an expensive undertaking 
to fence a large area. A small area 
may be fenced with a 2'4-foot to 
3-foot fence, which will give good 
protection except in places where 
deep snow and drifts occur. Feeding 
apples and cabbage to rabbits to di- 
vert their attention from more valu- 
able feed may solve the problem tem- 
porarily. 

Applying repellent washes to shrubs 
and trees seems to be a promising 
solution. At the present time a num- 
ber of such sprays, or washes, are 
being tested for their repellent value 
as well as for their possible effects 
upon trees and shrubs. It is recom- 
mended that no repellent wash be 
applied to plants on a large scale until 
it has been thoroughly tested for at 
least two or more years on a small 
test plot. 


Deer mice and chipmunks are 
chiefly seed-eaters. Ordinarily these 
animals are quite harmless, but they 
may prove destructive wherever seed- 
ing is attempted. Deer mice or chip- 
munks may remove or eat seeds after 
they have been planted. This may 
result in a spotty stand or in no plants 
at all. Exposing poisoned steam- 
crushed oats is the best method of 
controlling these rodents. 

Moles are frequently found in nurs- 
eries. Their telltale ridges in the soil 
or sod following their underground 
burrows are familiar to everyone. 
Moles themselves do not attack shrubs 
or trees, but their runways provide 
excellent courses for meadow and pine 
mice, which may seriously injure the 
plants. The most successful method 
of controlling moles is to trap them 
in special mole traps. Poison baits, 
gases and repellents are not satisfac- 
tory means of control under ordinary 
conditions. It may be mentioned that 
moles are not rodents, but insectivores. 

Squirrels sometimes injure both 
conifers and deciduous trees by eat- 
ing buds, seeds or fruit. Most disas- 
trous of all, however, is their habit 
of cutting off terminal and lateral 
shoots of conifers, particularly pine, 
spruce, fir, hemlock and larch. Nor- 
mal growth of the trees is thus re- 
tarded, and some trees may become 
so deformed that they are not salable. 
Squirrels seldom injure trees or plants 
except during periods of heavy snow. 
Several years ago, at a time when 
snow two or three feet in depth cov- 
ered the ground and remained so for 
several weeks, a nursery at Winchen- 
don, Mass., suffered a loss estimated 
at $1,000 through squirrels’ cutting 
off the terminal and lateral shoots of 
a variety of plants. 

Any general campaign to control 
squirrels is not recommended because 
the damage is usually local and few 
squirrels are concerned. If it becomes 
necessary to control those few, how- 
ever, they can easily be trapped in a 
box or wire cage and transferred to 
some other locality. Local trapping 
regulations should be observed. Dur- 
ing severe winters, it may be a good 
plan to feed the squirrels. A mixture 
of corn, hard-shelled nuts and sun- 
flower seeds is recommended for the 
purpose. 

» Depredations by rodents vary from 
year to year in accordance with the 
abundance and availability of their 
normal food, their numbers, weather 
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conditions and other factors. Thus, 
nurserymen should be ever watchful 
of their plants from seed to maturity 
and endeavor to prevent damage by 
injurious mammals when necessary. 





JUNIPERUS CHINENSIS 
SARGENTI. 

Juniperus chinensis Sargenti, the 
Sargent juniper, is one of the most 
desirable low-spreading evergreens. 
It forms a dense mass with branch- 
lets slightly ascending at the tip, but 
rarely much more than a foot or a 
foot and one-half in height even in 
the center of the plant. It is native 
to Japan, Sakhalin and the Kuril 
islands. Even though it was intro- 
duced in 1892, it has not become 
nearly so common in the trade as 
many of the other creeping types of 
junipers, especially Juniperus hori 
zontalis and its varieties. 

Young plants bear mostly grass 
green acicular leaves, while the older 
plants exhibit bluish-green, scalelike 
leaves. These leaves frequently ar 
range themselves into a definite 
4-row effect, a point that can be used 
in identification. As with the species 
and most varieties of Juniperus 
chinensis, the acicular leaves are usu- 
ally ternate. 

The Sargent juniper does not have 
any particular requirements as to soil 
conditions. It will do quite well in 
poor, rocky soil once it has become 
established. It should be used in sun, 
although it will tolerate partial shade. 
It is troubled only slightly or not at 
all by juniper blight, which is so 
troublesome with many of the other 
small evergreens, and is relatively 
free from pests. 

The Sargent juniper can be propa- 
gated readily by cuttings taken during 
the winter months and rooted in sand 
or sand and peat in the greenhouse. 

This low-growing and spreading 
juniper is useful for planting in rock 
gardens and for rocky and steep 
banks where a rank, rapid cover is 
not required. It also finds its use in 
the foundation planting, beds and 
borders for facing the taller ever 
greens. It is worthy of more ex- 
tensive use. L. C. C. 





SOME woody plants with fine-tex 
tured foliage are classified and briefly 
described in the four pages of the 
September bulletin of popular infor 
mation issued by the Morton Ar 
boretum, Lisle, Ill. 
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Profits in Plant Names 


Widespread Public Interest in Purchasing Plants by Varietal Names Increases Importance of 
Proper Marking in Commercial Nurseries and in Public Display Grounds—By J. A. Brandt 


Today there is available to the hor- 
ticultural industries the greatest single 
asset they have ever known and in 
general they are failing to capitalize 
on it! This important and valuable 
asset is the widespread, rapidly grow- 
ing public interest in named varieties. 

This interest is not limited to flow- 
ers. It includes herbs, perennials, 
shrubs of every description, trees of 
every type and a great number of 
other items for which, as yet, no com- 
plete list has been compiled. It has 
created a vast army of collectors, 
whose combined purchasing power 
runs into unbelievable figures. 

The potential value of this inter- 
est is so great and so far-reaching in 
its effect that its dollars and cents 
value cannot be estimated. Its growth 
and perpetuation to a great extent 
now rest in the hands of the horti- 
cultural industries. 

Its value to these industries depends 
upon their foresight, their ability to 
recognize its value and what they do 
with it in the next few years. 

Like many other interests of this 
character, it has as its foundation 
a hobby or avocation. 

Such hobbies have the habit of 
growing and expanding until they 
reach their peak, then rapidly fade 
away as the interest which creates and 
supports them is diverted into other 
channels. 

Let this interest, which is so far- 
reaching today, be destroyed or di- 
verted into other channels, and the 
commercial florist and nurseryman 
will lose a substantial part of their 
business! 

The value of this interest is not 
limited to these industries. It is creat- 
ing a substantial demand for the prod- 
ucts of every type of agency that is 
in any way connected with or depend- 
ent upon the horticulture industries, 
regardless of what they produce in the 
unending list of garden supplies and 
accessories. It is highly important 
that such industries should make 
every effort to promote and perpetuate 
this interest, which has not reached 
its peak provided it is not diverted 
into other channels by some unfore- 
seen national development. 

This interest is reaching also to the 


advantage of every type of organiza- 
tion, either public or private, which 
maintains horticultural displays that 
are available to the public. A list of 
such organizations could well include 
arboretums, botanical gardens, public 
parks, forest preserves, private collec- 
tors and innumerable types of gardens 
—all of which depend upon wide- 
spread public interest to justify their 
continued existence. 

Garden clubs are primarily respon- 
sible for the widespread interest in 
named varieties, and this interest is 
common to a majority of such clubs. 

It would seem that no community is 
too small to possess one or more pro- 
gressive clubs, and most of them have 
outgrown a limited interest in mem- 
bers’ gardens and are now adopting 
civic projects as their major activity. 
That this interest in named varieties 
is being carried into public parks and 
every other type of display available 
to the public is indicated by the ac- 
tivities of such clubs in a great num- 
ber of cities. This means that even 
a further spread of this interest may 
be expected. 

Another factor behind this interest 
in named varieties is found in the fact 
that plant patents are now obtainable 
and that all plants that are patented 
are, of course, named. 

A rose is not just a rose today in 
the mind of a large majority of the 
amateur floriculturists; it must have 
a specific name. The same condition 
applies to a growing list of seeds, 
flowers and shrubs. Many producers 


of such named varieties are contrib- 
uting to this type of interest by fur- 
nishing with each plant a label marked 
with the names applying. 

It would be possible indefinitely to 
continue this list of factors that are 
contributing to the growing interest 
in named varieties. 

The main object of this article is to 
show how that interest may be made 
to increase the sales of the commer- 
cial horticulturist. This interest has 
not only created a demand for prac- 
tical, permanent marking and record- 
ing equipment, but also an imperative 
demand that such displays as are avail- 
able to the public should be perma- 
nently marked for both the pleasure 
and educational value that result. 

This demand is not only affecting 
public parks, arboretums, botanical 
gardens and other public organiza- 
tions, but it is also being felt by the 
commercial grower, for the public 
(your customers) are name-conscious 
today as never before. 

In the past few years it has been 
definitely proved that the availability 
and use of practical, permanent, 
nominally priced marking and record- 
ing equipment have played and are 
playing an important part in the de- 
velopment and perpetuation of this 
type of interest. 


Much of the equipment available in 
the past for marking and recording 
has not been satisfactory. Its main- 
tenance and constant replacement 
costs have been excessive. 

For the past six or seven years a 
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number of nationally known botanic 
gardens have carried on independent 
studies and experiments in an effort 
to provide some way of producing 
practical marking and_ recording 
equipment that would be both attrac- 
tive and permanent. Other studies 
of a codperative nature have been 
carried on by other botanic gardens, 
public park systems, arboretums and 
commercial interests, with the result 
that satisfactory equipment has been 


Metal Label Easily Inscribed. 


developed and is now available for 
use in connection with every type of 
display. 

The marking and recording equip- 
ment resulting from such studies is 
acknowledged as superior in many 
respects to anything of the kind that 
has been available in the past. Some 
of the more important features are 
that it be attractive, legible at a 
distance, blend into the background 
without detracting from the beauty of 
its surroundings, be permanent and 
offer an unlimited flexibility in apply- 
ing any data desired without the use 
of expensive tools or machines. This 
last factor is important. 

Embossed labels of various types 
have been used extensively in the 
past, but the equipment necessary 
for making them has not generally 
been available. Where this method 
of marking has been used in public 
displays, it has been customary to 
place such markers in the rear of 
such growing displays. Because em- 
bossed marking is difficult to read at 
a distance, such displays have fre- 
quently been destroyed by visitors try- 
ing to get within reading distance 
of such markers. 

It becomes quite evident that public 
interest in named varieties is an im- 

portant factor affecting many agen- 


cies which in one way or another are 
related to the horticultural industries. 
This interest is creating a demand for 
adequate, permanent marking. 

Primarily the commercial horticul- 
turists are interested only in concrete 
information that will permit them to 
make this growing interest in named 
varieties produce increased sales and 
more profits. 

It is possible for the commercial 
nurseryman to turn this interest in 
names to his financial advantage by 
permanent marking. 

He will also find it possible to set 
up a permanent inventory and stock 
control that will have an important 
bearing on his ability to accelerate 
his turnover. 

If you maintain stocks and displays 
that are available for the inspection 
of your prospective customers, the 
complete marking of such displays 
is a matter in which you should be 
greatly interested. 

It is not a difficult matter for the 
average nurseryman to plan his plant- 
ings so that a large part of his stock 
can be completely marked with the 
least possible expenditure for marking 
equipment and at the same time be 
available for the convenient inspection 
of his potential customers. Many 
nurserymen are doing it. 

The whole matter can best be illus- 
trated by the statement of a mid- 
western nurseryman who now makes 
his marking and displays pay divi- 
dends. A banker who had been a 
regular customer for many years vis- 
ited the nursery. As was his custom, 
while waiting for a salesman, he 
wandered into the nursery. When he 
returned and placed his order he did 
so with this statement: “My walk 
was expensive, due to the fact that 
since I was here last year you have 
marked all your plants and stocks! 
It cost me just $26 more than I had 
intended to spend. Your catalogue is 
fine, but I like to see the growing 
plants I buy, and above all I like to 
know their names when I see them. 
Your marking induced me to purchase 
items that I never knew I could use 
and which neither you nor your cata- 
logue could have sold me.” 

In addition, the progressive nursery- 
man has found that well arranged 
displays and adequate marking re- 
duces sales cost and sales resistance 
to a minimum. Add to this the fact 
that these methods also produce sales 
that can be made in no other way, 
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and it becomes evident not only that 
the growing public interest in names 
is an asset to his business, but that he 
can do much to promote and per- 
petuate this interest. It is already 
being done by some with profitable 
results. 





CLEVELAND MAN BUYS 
STORRS & HARRISON. 


Fred W. Ramsey, welfare director 
of the city of Cleveland, is buying 
from the Industrial Rayon Corp. 415 
acres of the 1,230 acres recently ac- 
quired from the Storrs & Harrison 
Co., Painesville, O. Mr. Ramsey has 
purchased the entire nursery stock and 
business, which will be operated by his 
two sons, Edwin R. and Fred T. 
Ramsey, under the name of Storrs & 
Harrison, Inc. 

The acreage acquired by the Ram- 
seys is primarily south of route 20 
and leaves Industrial Rayon Corp. 
with title to more than 800 acres 
north of route 20, extending from this 
highway to Lake Erie and adjoining 
its original Painesville factory site, 
all of which will be available for fu- 
ture development by the rayon manu- 
facturing firm. The 800-acre parcel 
has been leased to the Ramseys for a 
period of five years for continued 
nursery operation. 





AT the flower show of the Elberon 
Horticultural Society at Asbury Park, 
N. J., September 6 and 7, Lovett’s 
Nursery, Little Silver, set up an at- 
tractive garden featuring a large 
mountain ash, Japanese holly, moun- 
tain laurel and seasonable plants, with 
a boxwood border. Turner Bros., 
West Long Branch, displayed a gar- 
den with a pool and evergreens, bor- 
dered with hemlock. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


Potentilla Tonguei. 

(September 5, 1940.) The mystery 
plant bearing the name of Potentilla 
Tonguei has long intrigued me, as it 
no doubt has others of an inquisitive 
nature. The plant itself is a beautiful 
ornament, bearing crimson-blotched 
apricot-colored flowers on foot-long 
prostrate stems from June until frost. 
And unlike so many beauties, it has 
a most amiable disposition. Here in 
northern Michigan, it performs splen- 
didly in our ordinary light soil, defy- 
ing drought and wet weather as well 
as heat and cold. Behavior of that 
kind should make it a favorite. To me 
part of the mystery surrounding the 
plant is that I have never been able 
to grow it from cuttings and it never 
sets seeds here (nor have I ever seen 
seeds advertised) , yet I notice it listed 
in trade papers at what I should con- 
sider a ridiculously low price for 
plants grown from divisions, especially 
from one that grows as slowly as 
Tonguei does here. It prompts the 
opinion that anyone that can grow it 
from cuttings should find it a money- 
maker. 


But the real mystery has been the 
plant’s origin. Generally, it has been 
assigned to Asia, though one author 
at least gave America as its home, 
and others have asserted its hybrid 
origin. Wiegand’s disposition in the 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, where he 
gives it as a synonym of P. nepalensis, 
has never satisfied me, because the 
present plant differs so widely from 
any form of nepalensis that I have 
ever grown. I was glad, therefore, to 
find some time ago in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle (London) an account of its 
origin which seemed far more plausible 
tome. With the thought that it might 
interest others, a part of the notes are 
quoted here: “Mr. R. Tongue, of 
Lancaster, was successful in 1834 in 
flowering a hybrid between P. for- 
mosa {the plant that we know in 
America as P. nepalensis} and P. 
Tormentilla, which was known as Tor- 
mentilla reptans. Maund tried to coin 
a name which would tell posterity that 
this plant was the result of an inter- 
generic cross. So long as the genera 
were held to be distinct, the name of 
neither genus could strictly be given 


the hybrid. Presumably, the good 
friends of Mr. Tongue preferred to 
honor him by lending his name to 
our plant. Hence, P. Tonguei.” I 
might add that the Chronicle writer 
got his information from Maund’s 
Botanic Garden, Vol. VII, No. 588. 


Aconitum Violaceum. 

(September 19, 1939.) In Aco- 
nitum violaceum we have, when seeds 
become available, a good little monks- 
hood, for the connoisseur. If my 
experience with it during the past two 
years is typical of its behavior, it will 
never attain wide popularity in this 
country, because of a rather fastidious 
nature, which asks for some conditions 
that the middle west cannot always 
supply. Seeds of it came to me in 1937 
from a correspondent in Asia, with a 
note that it had been collected in the 
alpine regions of central Asia, pre- 
sumably the Himalayas, at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet. That told me that 
it would not be easy in this climate, 
and experience proved that it is not. 
Knowing that most monkshoods dis- 
like full sun, I gave it about half shade 
and as much moisture as could be 
arranged in a sandy, leafy soil, but it 
evidently wants something else, for it 
has done poorly and will probably not 
have sufficient vitality to go through 
the winter. (September 5, 1940: It 
did not.) 

Last year one plant bloomed beau- 
tifully, large violet-blue monkshoods, 
above finely cut leaves, on stems about 
ten inches high, and it looked then 
like a real find. It had taken much 
care to accomplish the feat—more care 
in fact than most gardeners would 
enjoy giving a plant—and this year 
they have languished under neglect. 
The experience is set down to guide 
others when seeds reach trade chan- 
nels. 

Aconitum Delphinifolium. 

(September 5, 1940.) The mention 
of the preceding monkshood reminded 
me of another, A. delphinifolium, 
which I had from Alaska a few years 
ago. I cannot now find the notes cov- 
ering the plant while it was in the 
garden, but remember that it was a 
breath-taking little mite, not over four 
inches tall when in bloom, with a 
single dark blue flower, large for the 
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size of the plant. It, too, is a difficult 
plant to handle in this climate. If 
it is in the trade I do not know about 
it, but our friends in the northwest 
should make it available. 


Sedum Pregerianum. 

(March 10, 1940.) It does not re- 
quire a good memory to recall the 
time when stonecrops were the bread- 
and-butter items of many plant grow- 
ers. In fact, reference to your file 
of old catalogues will reveal several 
lists of less than ten years ago which 
contained upward of fifty different 
kinds. Now they have fallen on evil 
days, and one is lucky to find any of 
the plants in nurseries. Some of the 
reasons for the present state of affairs 
could be given if there were any hopes 
that it would do much good, but rather 
than take space to do that, I wish to 
point out one of the better kinds, 
Sedum Pregerianum, whose use might 
give other good kinds more prestige 
among gardeners. 

This plant might well be given the 
common name, cartwheel stonecrop, 
because of its prostrate stems which 
radiate in spoke fashion from small 
central rosettes of stalked, lance- 
shaped leaves, each branch ending in 
a cluster of rose-colored flowers in 
midsummer. It is a dainty little orna- 
ment for a not-too-dry spot in sun or 
part shade, giving it more moisture 
in the former situations than it will 
need in the latter. It belongs to a 
section (rhodiola) of the genus which 
contains several good garden plants, 
though few of them are in general 
cultivation. Its garden history, as 
given by Praeger in his monograph 
of the genus, is so interesting I am 
extracting a portion for inclusion 
here: “A single plant was raised at 
Edinburgh in 1913 from a pinch of 
seed taken from a dried specimen just 
received into the Herbarium. The 
specimen in question was obtained by 
a native collector at Tarkarpo in the 
Chumbi valley, Thibet, at 12,000 feet 
elevation.” Presumably, all the ma- 
terial now in gardens (and that is not 
much in this country) came from that 
plant. 

Bryonopsis Laciniosa. 

(September 5, 1940.) While mak- 
ing a trip through the garden this 
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morning, I was reminded of the use- 
fulness of Bryonopsis laciniosa as a 
covering for trellises, arbors, etc., 
where immediate results are desired. 
Being an annual, it is of no value 
if permanence is an object. It is in- 
cluded here with the hope that it may 
be useful to growers with an outlet 
for material of that nature. 

Two species are mentioned in the 
books, though only one, the subject 
of these notes, is known to me. It is 
a rapid-growing vine, making ten 
or twelve feet here in a season and 

{Continued on page 32.] 





TRAVELER’S TALE. 


Returning to Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
last month after several weeks’ trip 
to the Pacific coast and back, Arthur 
Dummett, growers’ representative and 
wholesale dealer, recalled a few of the 
high lights of his interesting visits 
with nurserymen en route. Promi- 
nent nurseries in Ohio and Illinois 
were his first stopping places and then 
he went on to Shenandoah, Ia. 

“That was the first place where 
I found any rain, which was quite 
heavy there. It made the old gumbo 
pretty hard to travel on, and so I did 
not get to see so much as I should have 
liked of the Mount Arbor Nurseries 
and the Shenandoah Nurseries, where 
I spent the day. Then I went to Ham- 
burg, Ia., and saw the Inter-State 
Nurseries, which are stated to do the 
largest mail-order business in plant 
material in the United States. They 
had a field of about a half-million 
phlox all in bloom, which was most 
beautiful, and acres of peonies, fruit 
trees and Chinese elm. A great many 
Chinese elm must be used in the west 
because they were grown at Shenan- 
doah by the hundred thousand—just 
acres of small Chinese elms. 

“From there I went to Pendleton, 
Ore., and was driven to Milton, Ore., 
by Julius Riffel and Mrs. G. W. 
Miller, of the Milton Nursery Co. 
(C. B. Miller had not returned from 
his trip east.) There I enjoyed eating 
the fruit of the pears, plums and 
peaches from their blocks of trees 
which supply the budwood. In the 
evening G. W. Miller returned and 
showed the collection of various woods 
which is his hobby. On a lathe he 
polishes the wood and turns out urns 
and bowls of various shapes. His 
collection includes the wood of a 
great many varieties of trees, and he 
is anxious to get a big piece of box- 


wood or anything else unusual. Mrs. 
Miller collects china—small vases, 
cups and ornaments, which she has 
from all parts of the world. 

“At Portland, Ore., I visited Avery 
H. Steinmetz, of the Portland Whole- 
sale Nursery Co., and the neighboring 
nurseries of A. McGill & Son and of 
Moller’s, at Fairview, and J. Frank 
Schmidt & Sons, at Troutdale, as well 
as places of scenic interest. It might 
be noted that Dr. Judd and Wayne 


McGill are not wearing canes now- 


Mrs. L. Kochlin and Arthur Dummett. 


adays; they were photographed hold- 
ing bamboo stakes picked up in the 
nursery. 

“At the U. S. Espalier Nurseries, 
Portland, I saw between 50,000 and 
100,000 fruit trees trained on dwarf 
understocks. The firm specializes in 
espaliers and grows nothing else. Mrs. 
L. Kochlin had just returned from an 
eastern trip, having attended the 
A. A. N. convention at New York. 
Hedges of apple and pear trees make 
her home grounds interesting, and 
fruit trees are trained on her porch. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


“After a day and evening at Treas- 
ure island, at San Francisco, I visited 
the nurseries of W. B. Clarke & Co., 
San Jose, Cal., where the newer va- 
rieties of shrubs are the specialty. 
I saw a cork tree for the first time, 
a large specimen growing near the 
office, Jimmy Clarke was confined to 
the house with a broken leg, but 
W. B. Clarke drove me to the grounds 
of the California Nursery Co., at 
Niles. We enjoyed the nectarines, 
prunes and peaches there. A trial 
ground for new varieties of fruits is 
maintained, in addition to a large 
block of trees for budwood. At this 
old nursery are a number of beautiful 
specimens, one unusual item being 
the weeping Sequoia gigantea. 

“TI saw how roses are grown in Cali- 
fornia in quantity and, traveling down 
the coast to Los Angeles and San 
Diego, I obtained a pretty general 
idea of what the nursery business is 
in that section of the country. By 
way of El Paso I traveled to Tyler, 
Tex., to see the roses grown there. 
A. L. Thompson, of the Rosemont 
Nurseries, took me to the various 
places where roses are grown there. 
Almost every little farmer and mail 
carrier grows a small crop of roses. 

“Then I went to Scottsville, where 
roses are grown by the hundred thou- 
sand by the Verhalen Nursery Co., 
which also has a general line of broad- 
leaved evergreens and ornamental 
stock. The Verhalens have a beauti- 
ful home of Spanish architecture, with 
a patio in the center. 

“All in all, it was an enjoyable and 
instructive trip. I met many persons 
with whom I had done business, but 
had never seen before. I realized 
what a vast country this is.” 





Wayne McGill, William H. Judd, of the Arnold Arboretum; J. Frank Schmidt and 
Melvin Moller. 
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California Convention at Oakland 


Reorganized State Association Votes for Abolition of State Bureau of Nursery Service at Successful 
Three-day Meeting, Including Regional Meeting of American Association of Nurserymen Members 


At the 3-day session of the Cali- 
fornia Nurserymen’s Association, at 
Oakland, September 25 to 27, prob- 
ably the most important single piece 
of business accomplished was adoption 
of the resolution recommending the 
abolition of the present state bureau 
of nursery service. Since the organi- 
zation of the bureau, it was stated, 
services are given which are duplicated 
by other state departments. Fees have 
been raised to $10 per nursery, and 
it was urged that the fees be lessened 
and that the money collected be used 
for other purposes. W. B. Parker, 
director of the state department of 
agriculture, under which the nursery 
bureau is operated, suggested the ap- 
pointment of representatives from the 
nursery group to meet with him to 
discuss the proposed changes. 

The convention was honored by 
the attendance of the president of 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men, Avery Steinmetz, and of its 
executive secretary, Richard P. White. 
The former spoke on “The Relation 
of State Associations to the National,” 
while Dr. White told of the particular 
problems which are handled through 
his office. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Jess C. Watt, Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Ontario; vice-presi- 
dent, Howard Stafford, Bear State 
Nursery, Fresno, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Gordon Wallace, Leonard 
Coates Nurseries, Santa Clara. 

Frank W. Tuttle, San Jose, retir- 
ing president, was given a rising vote 
of thanks for his work of reorganiz- 
ing the association. 

The convention opened September 
25 with an address of welcome by a 
representative of the mayor of Oak- 
land and a reply by Roy F. Wilcox, 
who commented that a convention 
was for the purpose of discussing 
common business problems and to 
renew friendships. 

Frank W. Tuttle, president, in his 
report told of the organization of the 
five chapters in the state, Southern 
California Horticultural Institute, San 
Joaquin Valley Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Superior California Nursery- 
men’s Association, Southern Califor- 


nia Japanese Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion and Central California Nursery- 
men’s Association. From each chap- 
ter are chosen the directors of the 
state association. 

Reports were given by three chap- 
ter presidents, Jack McDonald, Cen- 
tral California; Louis Lagomarsino, 
Superior California, and Herman 
Sherer, Southern California Horticul- 
tural Institute, while one from Ichiro 
Takemura, Southern California Jap- 
anese Association, was read by Frank 
S. Kobata. 

Gordon Laing, agricultural com- 
missioner of Alameda county, ex- 
plained the new certificate of inspec- 
tion which is now being issued in Los 
Angeles county and stated that, if 
the plan worked satisfactorily it might 
be extended throughout other counties. 

Under the plan in Los Angeles 
county, certificates are issued for that 
county only. Nurseries are inspected 
and, if free from pests, are given a 
pink slip which eliminates any further 
inspection at the point of delivery. 
If there are pests in the nursery, plants 
must be held under control in the 
nursery. Incoming stock for the nurs- 
eries is held in isolation blocks until 
inspected except when a valid certifi- 
cate of inspection and release has been 
furnished. The nursery must account 
for all certificates of inspection and 
release, and each nursery must furnish 
a record in detailed form of sales or 
deliveries if under quarantine. Cer- 
tificates of inspection and release may 
be issued for individual inspection, 
and certificates may be used only by 
the nursery or person to whom issued. 

The association went on record as 
commending the work of Agricultural 
Commissioner Ryan, of Los Angeles 
county, and of Gordon Laing, agri- 
cultural commissioner of Alameda 
county. 


A. A. N. Session. 


At the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion, a regional meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen, Ray 
D. Hartman presided. In the absence 
of Earl Houseweart, Bert Miller re- 
ported on the Oregon chapter, stat- 
ing that the national convention at 


Portland had helped to interest Pacific 
coast nurserymen in national affairs 
and the national association. 


In his talk, Avery H. Steinmetz 
stated that the industry faces a big 
job in the next few years, calling for 
united effort from all the associations 
in it, and that job is trying to keep 
conditions in the nursery industry as 
nearly normal as possible. 

Among the subjects before the 
national association are assistance to 
local and state organizations, plans 
for uniform trade practices, proper 
restriction of wholesale price lists, 
relations between employers and 
employees and amendments to 
legislation. 

The A. A. N. is now reaping the 
results of work done during the past 
three years, stated Richard P. White, 
executive secretary. He particularly 
stressed the legislative and legal aids 
which the office in Washington is 
giving the members. The association 
has saved the industry four per cent 
on its pay rolls in the past three years 
by a clarification of the federal wages 
and hours bill, he stated. With one 
exception, that of seasonal employees, 
who work for fourteen weeks or less, 
employees are classed as agricultural 
workers. The association wants au- 
thority from state associations to act 
when an amendment is submitted to 
Congress regulating private carriers 
of nurserymen’s stock, since the 
motor carriers’ bureau does not con- 
sider ornamental stock as agricultural. 

Arnold Grunigen, of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association, in a talk, 
“Putting Overalls on Dollars,” urged 
that private capital be given every 
opportunity to get to work. In the 
United States stagnant money is piled 
high and cannot be put to work if 
government takes over activities in 
the field of business, he stated. The 
problem of idle money and idle men 
is tied up together. 


Session on Advertising. 


The Thursday morning session 
started off with discussion of various 
forms of advertising. Walter Dimm, 
Portland, was introduced by Byron 
Dawson, chairman for the morning. 
Mr. Dimm stated that every nursery- 
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man should use some form of adver- 
tising and, if it was limited to one 
medium, that should be direct by 
mail. Nurserymen should sell color 
by using color in their advertise- 
ments. It is not necessary to pub- 
lish a catalogue unless it is a good 
one nor to list everything in that 
catalogue. A good folder is better 
than a poor catalogue, and a selected 
mailing list, than an ordinary one. 

Radio advertising was discussed by 
a representative of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co., who stated while 
other advertising had shown an aver- 
age drop of 28 per cent, advertising 
over the air had increased 600 per 
cent. 

Robert Ingram, of Ryder & 
Ingram, advised nurserymen in their 
newspaper advertising to have sufh- 
cient white space, to lead off with 
the best item, to choose a day for 
advertising which will bring the best 
response and to study the shapes of 
the ads in order to get the best 
position. He further advised to have 
something to advertise, use large 
enough headlines and learn by ex- 
perience what pulls. 

Byron Dawson, of Sunset maga- 
zine, asserted that magazine adver- 
tising should have a place in the 
budget of every horticultural concern. 

J. Lee Hewitt, chief of the bureau 
of nursery service, told of the various 
services which his department ren- 
ders to the industry through plant 
quarantine, correct identification and 
help in prevention of diseases. Flo- 
rists who do not grow planting stock 
were eliminated from those paying 
the annual fee of $10, by an amend- 
ment put through the last legislature. 
Collection of fees from nurserymen 
constitutes part of the work of the 
department. 

The Thursday afternoon session 
was given over to the discussion of 
a report from the legislative com- 
mittee which recommended the aboli- 
tion of the nursery service bureau, 
which was unanimously passed. 

Featured on Friday morning's ses- 
sion were talks by Albert M. Paul, 
of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, on “Your Stake in Private 
Enterprise,” and W. B. Parker, 
director of the department of agri- 
culture, on the problems of agricul- 
ture in California. 

Resolutions were passed instruct- 
ing the secretary to send letters of 
sympathy to the families of the late 

George F. Otto, San Diego, and 


Mrs. Ronald Kausen, wife of the 

owner of the Cottage Gardens, 

Eureka, who died recently. 
Entertainment. 


Serious business was set aside for 
part of the time. Wednesday the 
luncheon was an interesting event 
sponsored by the Southern Califor- 
nia Horticultural Institute and the 
Southern California Japanese Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. Thursday 
noon the luncheon was in charge of 
the San Joaquin Valley Nursery- 
men’s Association and the Superior 
California Nurserymen’s Association, 
when the members were entertained 
by a lively skit. Friday noon the 
Central California Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation and the Oakland Business- 
men’s Garden Club were joint hosts. 

Wednesday evening the members 
and their wives enjoyed an informal 
evening's entertainment at the Hotel 
Oakland, and on Thursday evening 
the annual banquet was held. Fri- 
day afternoon a barbecue was held 
at the Mount Diablo Country Club 
and on Saturday members were in- 
vited to spend the day at the world’s 
fair. 

Entertainment for the ladies in- 
cluded a sight-seeing trip Wednes- 
day afternoon and a luncheon Thurs- 
day at Hotel Lake Merritt. At that 
time, Mrs. Harold McFadden, Del 
Amo Nurseries, Compton, was 
elected president of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary; Mrs. Jess C. Watt, Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, vice-president, 
and Mrs. L. B. Merrick, L. B. Merrick 
Nurseries, Whittier, secretary. 

Convention committees to whom 
credit goes for the successful event 
include: General chairman, Ray D. 
Hartman, San Jose; arrangements 
and entertainment—Jack McDonnell, 
Jim Luff, Herman Sandkuhle, Jr.; 
Arthur Navlet, Jack McDonald, 
Toichi Domoto, Fred Hammerstrom, 
Fimmo Peters, James Crombie and 
Roy McDonald; publicity—Roy Mc- 
Donald, S. H. Whitehorn, Louis 
Lagomarsino, Harry Marks and Fred 
W. Yoshimura; program — Herman 
Sandkuhle, Jack McDonnell, Giichi 
Kishi, Hisaji Komai, Louis Lago- 
marsino, Charles Armstrong, S. H. 
Whitehorn, Bert Stribling and Harry 
Marks; finance— Gorden Wallace, 
Kenneth Hartman, Jack McDonnell, 
James Crombie, Elmer Hoagland, 
Clyde Stocking and Frank James. 

Mrs. Herman Sandkuhle was presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and 
Mrs. James F. Clarke, secretary- 
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treasurer. On the reception and en- 
tertainment committee were Mrs. 
Jack McDonnell, Mrs. Arthur Navlet, 
Mrs. J. R. Crombie, Mrs. George 
Budgen, Mrs. John McDonald and 
Mrs. H. J. Sandkuhle, Sr. 





ARBORETUMS ORGANIZE. 


Leaders among the executive heads 
of America’s outstanding institutions 
met on the occasion of the annual 
convention of the American Institute 
of Park Executives, at Cleveland, and 
September 25 organized the Amer- 
ican Association of Botanical Gardens 
and Arboretums, with the following 
officers; Chairman, Dr. Donald A. 
Wyman, Arnold Arboretum, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.; vice-chairman, 
Dr. Henry T. Skinner, Morris Ar- 
boretum, Philadelphia; secretary, G. 
E. Godshalk, Morton Arboretum, 
Lisle, Ill. The executive committee, 
including the above, also contains 
Dr. C. Stuart Gager, Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
H. Teuscher, Montreal Botanical 
Garden, Montreal, Canada. 

The session, attended by represent- 
atives from no less than fifty insti- 
tutions, was addressed by Dr. E. D. 
Merrill, director of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, on “Ways in Which the 
Arnold Arboretum Has Aided Hor- 
ticulture,” and by Dr. C. Stuart 
Gager, director of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden, on “Popular and Scien- 
tific Horticulture in a Botanic Gar- 
den,” both addresses supplemented 
by colored moving pictures. 

After the meeting a trip was made 
to the Holden Arboretum, on the 
invitation of Gordon D. Cooper, 
landscape architect of the Holden 
Arboretum. 

Among others who were present 
and active in the formation of the 
new organization were Nelson M. 
Wells, landscape consultant of the 
arboretum at Cornell University; Dr. 
Senn, Dominion Arboretum and Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Ottawa, Canada, and 
Robert Pyle, representing the com- 
mittee on botanical gardens and 
arboretums of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. 





SET MAIL ORDER MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Mail Order Nurserymen’s 
Association will be held at 10 a.m. 
October 9, at the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., announces the president, 
Elden H. Burgess. 
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Texas Convention and Peach Conference 


Annual Meeting of Texas Association of Nurserymen and Conference on 
Peach Mosaic Quarantine Draws Large Gathering at State Capital 


The Texas Association of Nursery- 
men met at the capital city, Austin, 
at the Driskill hotel for the annual 
convention September 17 to 19. A 
large number of nurserymen arrived 
the afternoon before in view of the 
executive meeting which was called 
prior to the opening of the regular 
convention. 


A. A. N. Chapter Meeting. 


Meeting of the Texas chapter of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen was held during the same 
evening. Officers of the chapter se- 
lected to serve during the coming 
year were: President, B. E. Williams; 
vice-president, O. S. Gray; secretary, 
Harvey Mosty. Delegates elected 
were L. M. Riggs, of the Lacy Nurs- 
eries, Longview, and J. M. Ramsey, 
of Ramsey's Austin Nursery, Austin. 
Alternates elected were George Ver- 
halen, C. C. Mayhew and Ralph C. 
Grifing. The chapter favored re- 
election of J. Frank Sneed, Okla- 
homa City, at the next national 
convention as executive committee 


member. 
Convention Sessions. 


Upon the official opening of the 
convention at 2 p. m. September 17, 
E. L. Baker, Fort Worth, led the 
invocation. 

B. E. Williams, Dallas, delivered 
the president’s address and Harvey 
Mosty presented the secretary-treas- 
urer’s report. 

Time was taken for the introduc- 
tion of new members and visitors, in 
which Ralph C. Griffing, member- 
ship committee chairman, and O. S. 
Gray, vice-president, took an active 
part. Members of the horticultural 
division of A. & M. College were 
also introduced. 

The reports of the standing com- 
mittees were made by the chairman 
of each group, some in detail and 
some in brief form. In the report 
made by E. L. Baker on state high- 
way nurseries he stated: 

“There were approximately 307,- 
000 plants in eighty-five varieties 
growing in the state highway nurs- 
eries in 1939. This number has been 
reduced approximately thirty per cent 


or to a total of about 210,000 plants 
this year. This reduction has been 
made by planting of stock from the 
nurseries and lack of replanting. It, 
however, is not the policy of the de- 
partment to decrease its planting in 
the state- supported nurseries, but 
this is merely a condition which ex- 
ists at this time. 

“There has been a marked tend- 
ency to use more of the landscape 
funds for construction and sodding 
work and less for planting of trees 
and shrubs. This has been necessi- 
tated by the fact that many of the 
general contracts in the past two years 
have been let without sodding and 
this work has had to be included 
under landscape work. Beginning 
with 1941, this condition will not 
exist, according to the department, 
and funds will again be available for 
planting projects. 

“It had been requested by an 
earlier committee that landscape proj- 
ects be divided into two contracts, 
one for grading, sodding and ma- 
sonry and one for the planting of 
trees and shrubs. The department is 
pursuing this policy on some of its 
projects this year.” 

After a dinner party at 7:30 p. m. 
at the same hotel, entertainment was 
supplied by Mrs. Anita Storrs Gaedke 
and the Texas School of Fine Arts. 

The program opened Wednesday 
morning with a talk on “New In- 
spection Laws Needed,” by W. T. 
McKay, chief of the nursery inspec- 
tion division. He pointed out that 
the old existing Texas law had been 
completely revised to cover present 
needs and was standing in this form 
for the further study of the horti- 
cultural industry prior to being in- 
troduced in the state legislature for 
adoption. Action on this was referred 
to the legislative committee. 

The lecture given by R. N. Mosely, 
Houston, on azalea culture and dis- 
eases, proved to be of outstanding 
interest because of the increasing 
trade in azaleas in the southeast por- 
tion of the state. Mr. Mosely espe- 
cially covered the new fungous 
disease threatening the trade on 
azaleas in this area, commonly known 
as petal blight, or flower spot dis- 
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ease. It developed that a quarantine 
had been ordered, effective October 
1, requiring dipping of plants before 
shipment from any of the south- 
eastern states. 

Dr. S. S. Yarnell and J. F. Ros- 
borough, of Texas A. & M. College, 
appeared before the convention in 
response to a discussion prior to this 
meeting expressing a desire for a 
horticultural short course. Mr. Ros- 
borough outlined his ideas as to the 
possibilities for a short course, and 
the association voted to hold such 
a course at the A. & M. College, 
College Station, October 31 to No- 
vember 2, to include such topics as 
propagation, classification of shrubs, 
landscape design and selling. 

A round-table discussion of best 
varieties of shrubs sold by the va- 
rious nursery firms proved to be most 
interesting. 


Peach Quarantine Conference. 


In the afternoon was held the con- 
ference on the federal peach mosaic 
quarantine. E. L. Baker presided and 
opened the conference by the intro- 
duction of Dr. Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, who 
gave a thorough presentation of the 
nurserymen's viewpoint. 

After his statement, the following 
were heard from as regards the quar- 
antine: Dr. Lee M. Hutchins, bureau 
of plant industry, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. R. G. Richmond and A. E. 
Cavanagh, bureau of plant quaran- 
tines and control, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. M. S. Yeomans, chairman of the 
National Plant Board and Georgia 
entomologist; Thomas Gordon, com- 
missioner of agriculture of Okla- 
homa; M. A. Hunt, commissioner 
of agriculture of California; F. Her- 
bert Gates, state entomologist of 
Colorado; B. O. Brayton, state en- 
tomologist of Missouri; J. M. Del 
Curto, chief of division of quaran- 
tines of Texas, and J. M. Ramsey, 
representing the Texas Association 
of Nurserymen. 

It was pointed out during the 
hearing that the regulations affecting 
the shipment of peach trees from and 
to the various states, because of the 
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mosaic disease, were and could be met 
without serious handicap, but the 
recent addition to the quarantine of 
plum trees, on which no exception 
was made for shipment outside the 
state, caused considerable objection 
because the disease could not be 
traced to the plum trees any more 
than to the peach trees, and the 
nurserymen believed that the same 
leniency should be allowed on the 
plums as existing on the peaches. 
Banquet. 

The annual banquet was held in 
the ballroom of the hotel in the 
evening. After it, landscape pictures 
in color, assembled from various 
groups of nurserymen over the state, 
were shown. Leonard M. Riggs 
commented on the pictures. O. J. 
Harrington and his three young 
daughters, of Austin, contributed to 
the entertainment with a number of 
musical selections. Mr. Harrington 
is in charge of the grounds at the 
University of Texas and is acquainted 
with most of the nurserymen in the 
state. 


Officers Elected. 
Although in former years the con- 


vention has been two days, because 
of the important topics and the 
quarantine conference, it was neces- 
sary to continue the program into 
the third day. Thursday morning, 
September 19, J. Manley Head, local 
attorney and former senator, deliv- 
ered an outstanding address on trade 
barriers affecting the movement of 
nursery stock. Reports of commit- 
tees followed. 

The officers elected were the fol- 
lowing, according to the recommen- 
dation of the nominating committee: 
President, Ross Wolfe, Stephenville; 
vice-president, B. E. Williams, Dallas; 
secretary-treasurer, Harvey Mosty, 
Kerrville, reélected. The new direc- 
tors include the following: Howard 
Locke, New Braunfels; Phil Scherz, 
San Angelo; A. C. P. Tyler, Beau- 
mont, and Jesse Breedlove, Tyler. 

After adjournment, the officers and 
directors assembled in executive ses- 
sion for appointment of active com- 
mittees and other business. 


PEACH QUARANTINE. 


In his statement opening the quar- 
antine conference at Austin, Tex., 
R. P. White, A. A. N. secretary, said: 

“The standard peach mosaic quar- 
antine was devised by the member- 


ship of the Western Plant Board, 
with the advice of the federal bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantine. 
The necessity for such a standard 
quarantine was occasioned by the 
varied multiplicity of details in the 
then effective state quarantines. 

“With the scientific discovery that 
certain varieties of plum might serve 
as symptomless carriers of the virus, 
the controversial plum section was 
introduced into the quarantine. This 
discovery was made as a result of ex- 
perimental work in Colorado. This 
work indicated that the plum, while 
not exhibiting symptoms of mosaic, 
still nevertheless was carrying the 
virus which causes mosaic in peach. 
That several species of prunus may 
be symptomless carriers of this virus 
is not open to question. That com- 
mercial plum stocks are serving as 
symptomless carriers is, however, 
open to serious question. If I am 
correctly informed, no commercial 
plum stock has yet been located in 
any state carrying the virus of peach 
mosaic. The entire plum section in 
the standard quarantine on this 
mosaic is based upon the scientific 
knowledge obtained by experimental 
grafting and budding studies, that 
plums do not show symptoms of 
peach mosaic even though the virus 
may be present. 

“What are the probabilities that 
commercial plum stocks may carry 
the virus in a symptomless state? 
This question should be explored. Is 
plum a favorable or unfavorable host 
for the transmitting insect? If un- 
favorable, then the probability of 
spread from peach to plum is greatly 
diminished. Over what distance may 
the transmitting insect be expected to 
effectively transmit the disease? One 
mile seems to be indicated by the 
regulations of the standard quaran- 
tine. Has this been satisfactory for 
peach stock? Has peach mosaic ever 
been traced to nursery stock? Is 
there any justifiable reason for em- 
bargoing plum stock, if, from a radius 
of one mile of the nursery, all in- 
fected peach trees and even all wild 
plums are eradicated and sources of 
budwood are known to be free of 
mosaic? Would it not be more reason- 
able, and more in accord with the 
known facts, to place plum stock on 
the same restrictive and regulated 
basis as peach stock? 

“There is no federal quarantine in 
force pertaining to peach mosaic. 
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Each of the forty-eight states is free, 
therefore, to place any regulations it 
may deem necessary for the protec- 
tion of its own peach industry, not 
excluding embargo provisions. 

“If the nurserymen, aggrieved by 
the plum restrictions, and the regu- 
latory officials present can arrive at 
a solution of the grievances, without 
jeopardizing the peach interests of 
any state, much good will have been 
accomplished. But states operating 
under the standard peach mosaic 
quarantine and not here represented 
must be convinced that any proposed 
changes will also not jeopardize their 
peach-growing interests. 

“The desired end is obviously the 
protection of the peach-growing in- 
terests of various states. Does this 
objective reasonably require embar- 
going of plum stock in view of the 
biological facts?” 





WESTCHESTER SHOW. 


At the ninth Westchester county 
flower show, September 11 to 14, at 
White Plains, N. Y., nurserymen 
were active in both the competitive 
and commercial classes. Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., had a for- 
mal garden and display in the lobby, 
as well as a display of garden equip- 
ment. 

Rosedale Nurseries, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., featured a formal garden; E. T. 
Wyatt Nursery, Valhalla, a rock gar- 
den; Sunridge Nurseries, Greenwich, 
Conn., an informal garden, and Her- 
bert H. Handleman, White Plains, a 
border. F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Mil- 
ford, Conn., had a display of lawn 
grasses. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


The letting for roadside improve 
ment jobs which was held at Russell, 
Kan., September 11, resulted in the 
following firms’ receiving contracts: 
A. L. Cook, Ottawa, Kan., for Deca 
tur county, $3,186.75; Kansas Land 
scape & Nursery Co., Salina, Trego 
and Ellis counties, $3,686.25; Sutton 
Nursery & Landscape Co., Independ 
ence, Russell and Sherman counties, 
$6,257.25. 

Mrs. Lee McMahon, who is asso 
ciated with her sister, Mrs. Nel! 
Whitehead, at Fort Worth, Tex., in 
the nursery and landscape business, re 
cently visited her former home, at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., visiting various 
nurseries en route. 
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Novel Party for New Jersey Members 


Princeton Nurseries Stage “Gay Nineties” Party for New Jersey Summer Meeting, 
When Association Votes to Continue State Advertising Campaign—By P. P. Pirone 


NEW JERSEY MEETING. 


The annual summer meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Nursery- 
men held in conjunction with the 
“Gay Nineties” party at Princeton, 
September 12, was well attended both 
by members and by prominent guests 
from both New Jersey and out of the 
state. President Ritchie called on the 
host for the day, William Flemer, Jr., 
who welcomed those present. He then 
introduced New Jersey's secretary of 
agriculture, Willard H. Allen, who 
said that his department appreciated 
the splendid codperation the nursery- 
men have extended. Robert T. Bow- 
man, president of the New Jersey 
chamber of commerce, was then in- 
troduced to the group by Secretary 
Allen. 


Assemblyman William P. Howe, 
Jr., one of the N. J. A. N. members, 
presented a wallet to Charles Hess 
for his untiring efforts in behalf of 
the association. The wallet was a gift 
from members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

George Jennings, chairman, pre- 
sented a report of his committee dele- 
gated to formulate standards for better 
planting. The report was so well re- 
ceived that its tentative standards are 
presented: 


“Consult landscape designer before 
breaking ground. Plan for best use 
of the land in relation to the house 
and other uses. Design plantings to 
achieve best results in use, beauty and 
enjoyment. 1. Prepare the soil so that 
it will support the material planted. 
2. Those responsible for landscape 
plantings to take into consideration 
the architecture of the house and to 
play up these features. Don't hide 
them. 3. Plant proper material to suit 
location and conditions. 4. Avoid 
overplanting.” 


Mr. Jennings suggested that the 
members submit colored slides (35 
mm.) of good and bad plantings with 
the name of the planter of the good 
plantings. These pictures will be 
shown at the winter meeting. 


E. L. D. Seymour, garden editor of 
the American Home magazine, stated 
that the tentative standards are a 


splendid start toward a much-needed 
program. “More education is needed 
in the field of outdoor beautification,” 
he said. 

Charles Hess discussed the plans 
for the testimonial dinner sponsored 
by the N. J. A. N. in honor of Assem- 
blyman William P. Howe, Jr., which 
will be held at Trenton October 9, 
1940. 

Mr. Hess also discussed the pro- 
posed taxing of nursery stock by the 
town of Clifton, N. J. Mr. Flemer 
said that the association should help 
to fight this tax assessment inasmuch 
as failure to win a favorable decision 
would hurt the industry as a whole. 
Dr. R. P. White added a few re- 
marks on attempts to tax nursery 
stock in other states in the past. 
Charles Hess was appointed chairman 
of a committee empowered to follow 
the problem through, and the execu- 
tive committee was permitted to use 
funds to an amount it deemed neces- 
sary in order to back the litigation. 

The high light of the summer meet- 
ing was the vote to continue the ad- 
vertising campaign. After much dis- 
cussion, both pro and con, the final 
vote among the firms represented was 
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seventeen for continuing and nine 
against. 

Dr. R. P. White again stressed the 
importance of a co-ordinated program 
between the state nurserymen asso- 
ciations and the national association. 
He feels that a great deal more can 
be accomplished for the good of the 
industry by integrating all local, state 
and regional associations into one 
powerful group. 

Henry Wild, Greenwich, Conn., 
spoke briefly on unusual plants for 
landscape jobs. 





“GAY NINETIES” PARTY. 


The 200 nurserymen and guests 
from six eastern states who attended 
the “Gay Nineties” party at the 
Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, N. J., 
September 12, all agreed that Elsa 
Maxwell in person couldn't have 
thrown a more successful party. In 
the 8-hour period that this correspond- 
ent attended the party, he was unable 
to note a single flaw or oversight in 
the proceedings. In fact, everything 
seemed to be done better and better 
as the short day moved on. 


At 10 a.m. cars started to roll into 

















Band at New Jersey Outing Led by Host, William Flemer, Jr. 
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the spacious parking lot adjacent to 
the 225-foot-long packing shed. As 
was expected, the largest number of 
guests came from New Jersey. Penn- 
sylvania, with twenty-five nursery- 
men, led the out-of-state délegations, 
and New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland followed in 
that order. Although the meeting was 
originally intended to be the annual 
summer meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Nurserymen, it actu- 
ally turned out to be a summer re- 
gional meeting of nurserymen. 

As the guests entered the packing 
shed they were quick to note the 
American flags and patriotic bunting 
hanging high on the rafters, which 
stood out against the glistening, brand- 
new coat of aluminum paint on the 
walls and ceilings. A few of the guests 
were quicker to note the 30-foot bar 
on one side of the shed which opened 
for business as soon as they saw it. 
As the morning advanced, fewer noted 
the decorations, while more and more 
feet rested on the brass rail. 

Silk toppers (imitation) and 1890 
mustachios (ditto) were handed to 
each of the male guests as they reg- 
istered. All wore the former, few the 
latter—probably because of possible 
interference with the foamy refresh- 
ments. 

A buffet luncheon with delicacies 
to satisfy the most finicky and enough 
of them to satisfy the most hungry was 
served at 12 o'clock. After the lunch- 
eon, members of the N. J. A. N. sat 
in one corner of the packing shed to 
conduct their annual summer business 
meeting, report of which precedes. 
Meanwhile some of the other guests 
amused themselves at one of the many 
interesting games under the direction 
of Kurt Meyer, Hackettstown, and 
L. C. Schubert, New Brunswick. 
Others started on specially chartered 
busses of 20-person capacity for a trip 
around the nursery. The busses de- 
parted every fifteen minutes through- 
out the afternoon, enabling the guests 
to see 1,000 acres of nursery stock in 
a 45-minute trip which covered twelve 
miles. 


The crowds of joy-seekers swelled 
considerably after adjournment of the 
N. J. A. N. meeting. Games, horse- 
shoe pitching and an 8-piece band 
continued to amuse the group. Among 
the entertainment features was an 
archery exhibition by Howard C. 
Shrader, Trenton, who ranks among 
the first ten archers in the United 
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States. Many of the guests also tried 
their hand with the bow and arrows. 

Nearly 200 persons sat down to an 
excellent roast-beef dinner at 6 p. m. 
After dinner, Colonel E. A. Phillips, 
a former N. J. A. N. president, 
thanked the party's host for the grand 
day. Said he, “It takes a supershow- 
man to put on an affair such as we 
have just attended. If P. T. Barnum 
were alive today, he would give Bill 
Flemer a job which would pay him 
a lot more than he makes in the nurs- 
ery business. We are all indebted to 
Bill for the grand time.” 

Your correspondent then decided 
to become an inquiring reporter 
among a few of the prominent guests. 
Here is what they said: 

Frank LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., in 
typical Durante style, “It was colos- 
sal!” 

Charles Hess, Mountain View, “It 
was the best and most original party 
we've ever had.” 

Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., 
“It has certainly been a swell party, 
and Bill Flemer deserves a lot of 
credit for putting it over in fine 
shape.” 

Walter Ritchie, Rahway, N. J., 
“Plenty of fun, plenty to do. Bill 
Flemer is the perfect host.” 

C. C. Seabrook, Bridgeton, N. J., 
“It was the grandest party the nurs- 
erymen ever had.” 

Dick White, “Hospitality unsur- 
passed,” and your correspondent adds, 
“Who is this guy Billy Rose anyway?” 
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DINNER TO W. P. HOWE, JR. 


Arrangements are being completed 
by members of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen for a testi- 
monial dinner to be given in mid- 
October at the Nassau Inn, Prince: 
ton, in honor of William P. Howe, Jr. 

The affair will be a tribute to Mr. 
Howe in recognition of his service 
to nurserymen as a member of the 
state legislature and member of the 
state board of agriculture. He has 
been a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the nurserymen’s associa: 
tion for many years. He is owner of 
the Howe Nurseries, at Pennington. 

Charles Hess, Mountain View, heads 
the dinner arrangements committee 
and is assisted by Fred Jackson, Pen- 
nington, and Walter Ritchie, Rahway, 
president of the association. Henry 
W. Jeffers, Sr., president of Walker: 
Gordon, Plainsboro, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 





CONDITIONS and stock for bud- 
ding roses were excellent this year, 
reports Ralph Johnston, manager of 
the Pacific Northwest Rose Nursery, 
Gresham, Ore., but since advance or’ 
ders are in larger proportion than in 
any past season and since the crop 
of rosebushes there is expected to be 
smaller than usual, he believes there 
may be a shortage of this stock before 
the season is over. Indications point 
to an active season in the nursery trade 
in that district. 
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NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were ° | E 
issued last month, according to Rumm- Hil ver greens a 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago pat- 
ent lawyers: 


No. 419. Rose plant. Josephine D. For Lining Out 


Brownell, Little Compton, R. I. The hardy 
hybrid Rosa Wichuraiana, large-flowered 
climbing and repent rose plant, with hy- Hill's are at your service with an outstanding assortment of choice lining-out 
brid tea type of flower and bloom cluster, Evergreens. Here are a few popular items— 
chasnsteemees by - — > winter 100 1000 
injury and its mi easing fragrance, . é 
wih notable hollylike foliage in form and Pfitzer Juniper, x 6to 8ins.............. $0.09 
color, being nearly spectrum-red outside Pfitzer Juniper, xx 8to 10 ins 17% 
of petals and lighter and of more yellow i xx 12 to 15 ins ; 32% 
tones within. i i xx 12 to 15 ins i .10 

No. 420. Rose. Josephine D. Brownell, - on Seb athe 16 
Little Compton, R. I. The rose variety . , : . . 
characterized by its new and distinctive Spiny Greek Juniper, xx 8 to 10 ins -17% 
constitution, including apo to sae 
ter injury, its continuity and intensity o . ~ 
ppl its pleasing fragrance, its Red Cedar seedlings, 4 to 6 ins $30.00 per 1000 
long-keeping character, the form of its Chinese Juniper seedlings, 4 to 6 ins 25.00 per 1000 
petals, its character of long holding its 
flower form, its unique color combinations 
of yellow and white, all in association with Hill Mugho Pine, xx 4to 6i ¥ $0.13 
its habit of branching and cumulative Spreading Japanese Yew,x 4to 6i , 05 
growth. icks Y ae : 06 

No. 421. Cherry tree. H. B. Faber et Hicks wil : =. 2 ‘ é 
al., York, Pa., assignor to the White Rose American Arbor-vite, xx 8 to 10 ins . 10 
Seed & Nursery Co., York. A new and Pyramidal Arbor-vitez, xx10 to 12 ins P 18 
distinct variety of cherry tree characterized 
as to novelty by oan teen of P 1 
growth, size and shape of foliage, pro- 
lificacy of bearing and large size and Choice Juniper Grafts 
— of ' —, ww 

0. 422. Silver-blue juniperus. R. W. oo—¥ 

Haygood, Keithville, La., assignor to the F28.00 per : 250.00 per —_ , 
Texas Nursery Co., Sherman, Tex. A Keteleer Juniper Burki Juniper 
new and distinct variety of juniper plant, Golden Pfitzer Juniper Cannarti Red Cedar 
———— oy the powdery silver-blue Chandler’s Silver Juniper Dundee Juniper 
color of its foliage. . : ° 

No. 423. Rose plant. Wilhelm Kordes, Silver Glow Juniper Silver Red Cedar 
y amemagenys t in - omg 5 er ra Pod 
signor to the Jackson erkins . . —— 
Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct va- Mahonia Aquifolium 
riety of rose plant characterized as to For Fall Delivery Only 
novelty by its upright habit of growth, the $20.00 per 1000 
coloring of its foliage and the attractive i 25.00 per 1000 
coloring of the petals of the flower in the 
different stages of development. 

No. 424. Geranium plant. Felix L. Send for new fall wholesale catalogue now ready for mailing. 
Sturm, Shinnston, W. Va. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of geranium plant with 


features in combination, characterized par- 
Sis bimaara tee’ | J), HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
strong, heavy flower stems; its yes dark e 

> Evergreen Specialists 


foliage; its continuous-blooming habit the 
year round, and its prolific production of ‘ 
large clusters of blooms of distinctive Largest Growers in America 
eosin-pink to begonia-rose color, which Dundee, Illinois 
are unusually double and the petals of 
which cling unusually well. 

No. 425. Rose plant. G. A. Von Ros- 


sem, Naarden, The Netherlands, assignor 
x. Recon, Ferkos Ce. New |  FRESHEN YOUR SALES YARD 


plant characterized as to novelty by its ‘ , . 
vigorous and compact growth with abun- and make your Best Fall Landscape Plantings with brightly 


dance of foliage, the attractive, brilliant i 
coloring of the flower, changing as the colored, dressy, symmetrical 


flower develops from bu o full-blown 
sages, oad thee rea dete ublown | HARDY VERHALEN EVERGREENS and ROSES. 


both said stages. 






































Ready now Carloads—low freight rates 





JACK CHENOWITH, of the ? 
Mount Vernon Nursery, Mount Ver- L. C. Ihrke, Northern Representative 


non, Wash, ison an eastern vacation cotnecentintke.  WERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
, Visiting nurseries on his way to watterentiee Gen 

New York city and return. He in > be locality Scottsville, Texas 

~~ in Chicago September 24 where it is grown Wholesale Only 
and 25. 
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Day at New York Station 


Summer Meeting of New York Association Provides Opportunity 
to Inspect Exhibit of New Fruits and Tour the Station Orchards 


Nearly 100 nurserymen gathered 
at the New York state agricultural 
experiment station, Geneva, Septem- 
ber 20, for a highly successful an- 
nual summer meeting of the asso- 
ciation. The forenoon was spent 
in inspecting the unusual and in- 
structive display of new and prom- 
ising fruits carried over from the 
meeting of the New York State 
Fruit Testing Association on the 
previous day. After a visit to the 
orchards to see the plantings of 
dwarf apple trees and the stool blocks 
and nursery plantings of dwarf 
stocks, the group adjourned to the 
Geneva Country Club for luncheon 
and a business meeting. 

The afternoon was given over to 
further inspection of research activi- 
ties of the experiment station and to 
a vigorous ball game played under 
real summer skies and with summer 
temperatures to maintain the flexi- 
bility of aging and _ tightening 
muscles. It is reported, though not 
reliably, that the umpiring was of 
a still superior inferiority to that of 
the preceding year, with Carl Math- 
ews officiating. After a furious 
battle, in which nobody exerted him- 
self to the point of straining, the 
game was pronounced a tie, 6 to 6, 
although Newark claimed the game 
by the score of 21 to 6 and Dansville 
claimed victory by a like margin. 
Decisions by the umpire were made, 
it is said, with an eye to pleasing the 
majority. 

At the business session, approval 
was given to the action of the execu- 
tive committee in appointing C. H. 
Perkins a member of the national 
legislative council to represent the 
New York association and in author- 
izing Dr. R. P. White, A. A. N. sec- 
retary, to represent the association in 
matters of national importance. 

Paul Fortmiller and Les Engleson 
were thanked for the time and energy 
they had given to the successful legis- 
lative fight on unemployment insur- 
ance. Out-of-state guests present 
were Harold Paul and Raymond 
Klackle, Monroe, Mich., and Dr. 
L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Henry Maxwell, Geneva, 
presided at the meeting, as president. 


Arrangements were in the hands of 
T. Schuyler Smith and Dr. H. B. 
Tukey. 





ROOTSTOCK ASSOCIATION. 


A certificate of incorporation has 
been filed with the secretary of state 
of New York state for the formation 
of a codperative nonstock horticultur- 
al corporation to codperate with the 
New York state agricultural experi- 
ment station in the production, test- 
ing and distribution of new and 
valuable rootstocks for fruit trees and 
other horticultural plants. The cer- 
tificate, dated September 20, bears 
the signatures of Edward Lehde, 
L. P. Akenhead, John H. Maloney, 
Donald C. Brown, Howard W. Ma- 
loney, Henry T. Maxwell, T. Schuy- 
ler Smith, Paul V. Fortmiller and 
John W. Kelly. Directors until the 
first annual meeting are P. V. Fort- 
miller, president; Henry Maxwell, 
secretary - treasurer; Howard Ma- 
loney, Donald C. Brown, John W. 
Kelly and L. P. Akenhead. 





FRUIT TESTING MEETING. 


A good growing season, lending 
itself to the development of good 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


fruit color for the time of year, ma- 
terially helped in the splendid ap- 
pearance of the interesting and 
instructive display of fruit to be seen 
at the annual gathering of the New 
York State Fruit Testing Associa- 
tion, at Geneva, September 19. Ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, 
grapes and small fruits were all rep- 
resented—the early materials having 
been kept in cold storage especially 
for the meeting. Thus it was pos- 
sible to see the new and promising 
varieties of fruits, to compare for 
size, color, shape and general char- 
acters. 

To mention a few items of interest, 
taken at random, reports from New 
Hampshire indicated that hardiness 
was still the important problem there 
and that some of the older varieties 
which were proved and hardy were 
still standard. The Newburgh red 
raspberry was said to have killed back 
in southern New Hampshire, and the 
Marcy and Indian Summer somewhat 
also. The Taylor did not kill back, 
but did not yield well. The Red 
Gravenstein apple was well liked: 
the Melba was considered outstand- 
ing for summer tourist trade in pref- 
erence to both Milton and Early Mc- 
Intosh; Cortland was doing well; Red 
Spy was doing especially weil. The 
Mikado peach was said to be a light 
cropper; the Oriole was considered 
tender to handle; the Cumberland 
was inclined to soften at the pit and 
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IBOLIUM, 


smaller quantities 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 








SEE OUR FALL TRADE LIST 
Just Mailed 


BARBERRY THUNBERGII, on 1, 2 and 3-year seedlings and 2 and 
3-year transplanted stock. PRIVET: AMOOR RIVER NORTH, 
IBOTA, CALIFORNIA and AMOOR RIVER 
SOUTH. Also a fairly complete line of assorted Shrubs and Trees 
in both finished and lining-out stock. 

We are in a position to quote attractive prices on large or small 
quantities, LONICERA HALLIANA, HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE, 
1 and 2-year field-grown, 2% and 3-inch pot plants. LONICERA 
SEMPERVIRENS, AMPELOPSIS QUINQUEFOLIA, CELAS- 
TRUS SCANDENS and ORBICULATUS and many other items in 


Send us your want list for special quotations. 
Write for copy of Fall Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


1940 


J. R. Boyd 
President 
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to be not so good as Carman; Golden 


TAXUS 3 HEMLOCKS ’ Jubilee, Eclipse, Valiant and Vedette wvvvvv 


were all pronounced doing well. 


SHRUBS : SHADES Reports on strawberries indicated 
that the trend was for developing 
TAXUS — Spreading, Intermedia, varieties for each section, and that = 


24 ft., 3 ft, 3% ft. the variety which succeeded in one 


Hinde _ ‘S, 4 ft. Well developed section was quite likely trend on 
TULIP TREES, 2! to 4!/2 ins. present experience) not to succeed in 
. IAPLER PI ee Moline, 2/2 to 4 ins. another. The Dresden and Catskill 

move, Caen, O75 wo 9 strawberries have come ahead rapidly 


PIN “OAKS, 2 to 3 ins. in the northeast. Red Star is promis- 

EVONYMUS Alatus, 4 to 5 ft. ing as a late berry to follow Gandy. SEEDLINGS 
“N Teetict Tennessee Supreme is a good quality 

PRIVET, Regels, 2 to 5 ft. berry, early and productive, which is 

VIBURNUM Americanum, 3 to 4 ft. making headway in the south, but 100 1000 

Stock to be called for in your trucks. which is not considered adapted to ee: ae 


No shipping. the north. The trend in the south is Abies homolepis, 4 to 6 ins... 2.50 20.00 
Abies Veitchii, 4 to 6 ins..... 2.50 20,00 


to replace present varieties with 
The GHENT RIDGE NURSERY Co. higher-quality sorts, thus improving pc tearree une 
mi. west o! . 
Mail address: 35 Marvin, Ak:on, O. 








the general strawberry situation by purpurea, 4 to 8 ins. 2.00 15.00 


just that much more. Cornus florida, 12 to 15 ins... 2.50 20.00 
Cornus Kousa, 8 to 10 ins.... 2.50 20.00 
Reports from western New York Crateegus Oxyacantha, 12 to | | 


LINING-OUT STOCK were that the Golden Jubilee peach Gehestatinneten.55 ts th tas. S40 Sd 
was being planted heavily. It has Cydonia pygmea, 10 to 12 ins. 2.50 20.00 
Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, done especially well the past season, Evonymus alatus, 4 to § ins. 2.50 20.00 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer has been relatively free from brown — ae en anaes a ay 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, rot in a season when brown rot has Ginkgo biloba, 6 to 8 ins..... 3.60 25.00 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; been bad, has been found to be an Hex crenata, 3 to 6 ins...... 2.50 20.00 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus qussisame, excellent canner and has carried to Ratromteta gastesiota, 13. .. 0. 
Prunme punmyivenice and costine market better than was at first ex- Magnolia Kobus, 10 to 12 ins. 5.00 40.00 


and many other trees and shrubs. pected. Other varieties making head- Picea excelsa, 6 to § ins..... 2.00 15.00 
Picea excelsa, 4 to 6 ins., Tpl. 3.00 25.00 








way are South Haven, Halehaven, poe ang 
L.B. Williams Nursery Co. Burbank Elberta and J. H. Hale. oe 


Steep 5 pungens glauca, 3 to ence 
Early McIntosh is doing well in both Pines Genie, 8 to 6 ine 56 20.00 
production and price; Milton is fall- Pinus Mugho, 4 to ¢ ins ‘50 20.00 
- ° : ‘ a Pinus Mugho, 3 to 6 ins., Tpl. 4, 35.00 
ing behind in popularity; Melba is Pinus Mugho, ¢ to 8 ins.. Tpl 45.00 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE considered too tender to handle; oe = to 16 ins... 25.00 


’ din well | Cortland is definitely placed as @ | Pinus resinoss, 6 to $ ins.... 2.50 20.00 

ee es Se standard commercial variety. The Pinus Strobus, 4 to 6 ins... 2.00 15.00 
rooted, very blue and nicely shaped 2 but i . Pinus Strobus, 6 to 8 ins.... 20.00 
Koster Blue Spruces, 2% to 3% ft, | Stanley plum is good, but is not quite | Pinus sylvestris, 12 to 15 ins. 3.00 25.00 


wulls inb Wet tn alicaiinn exataiion. freestone and is therefore discrimi- a k ween a 
nated against by some. The Hall is Quercus Robur, pot-growa..10.00 75.00 
We can supply in carload lots. too late to mature properly. The Syringa vulgaris, 4 to 6 ins. 1.50 10.00 
Fadd 's N , Newburgh red raspberry suffers from 5 Eee aut. ¢ oe 
egons Nurseries canes which are not sufficiently stiff; Thuja occidentalis, 4 to 6 ins. 2.50 20.00 


Niskayuna, N. Y. : i Thuja occidentalis, 6 to 8 ins. 3.50 30.00 
soma Aeon Taylor is better. Seneca is a good emanate honk - 


early sweet cherry, but the birds take Tsuga canadensis, 2 to 4 ins. 2.50 20,00 
the crop Tsuga diversifolia, 4 to 6 ins. 3.00 25.00 
a » Tsuga diversifolia, 6 to 8 ins. 4.00 385.00 
” . 
A friendly, efficient sales service The Fredonia. Van Buren and Vibernem theiferum, 8 to 12 


E. D. ROBINSON Westfield varieties of grapes were — 


‘ By: ieshecs chinensis, 4 to 6 ins. 2.00 15.00 
SA LES AGE 251 held out as particularly promising. 7 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. Fredonia ripens about two weeks Complete price list of cuttings, grafts, 
. earlier than Worden. Some com- spceuiieaiis iia 
Barnes i os plaints have been received that the 
i” berries in the clusters do not set HESS’ NURSERIES 

A complete tne of wll grown h hardy pleat moterial well, but this is generally not no- 
ticeable - harvest because the re- P. 0. Box 52 
maining berries fill out fully. Some , ; 

oe gate have complained about a tendency to Mountain View, New Jersey 


E (a plants shattering, but if the vines are closely 
Lat us quote you on your needs. Certified pruned so that they do not overbear 


,>HEASLEY’S NURSERIES and if nitrogen is furnished so as to dy fa fa hr, Mr, dr, 
Butler, Pa. 


be available at blossom time, the per- 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 
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formance of the variety is splendid. 
The Van Buren, ripening a week 
earlier than Fredonia, also needs close 
pruning. It is not so vigorous in 
vine, but the fruit is considered 
higher in quality. Westfield is less 
likely to overproduce and so need 
not be pruned quite so closely as 
Van Buren and Fredonia. Westfield 
makes an exceptionally fine juice 
grape because of the high color of 
the juice. 

It is not possible to review all the 
varieties seen or discussed at the 
meeting. A few of the new ones in- 
troduced by the association to its 
members are: Haralson apple, a Min- 
nesota introduction, valued for the 
hardiness of the tree and also for its 
good color and hanging and keeping 
qualities, size of fruit only medium, 
crop requiring thinning if size is to 
be secured; Noir De Guben, an old 
European sweet cherry, reddish-black 
in color, of good size, the type of 
Schmidt, a little earlier than that va- 
riety in season; Schrecken Bigarreau, 
resembling the Early Rivers sweet 
cherry, about the season of Black 
Tartarian, but with larger fruit and 
firmer flesh; Beurre Dumont pear, an 
old European sort, medium in size, 
greenish-yellow, covered with brown, 
in season in early winter, one of the 
best in quality. H. B. T. 





MEET AT PITTSBURGH. 


The Western Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association met Wednesday 
evening, September 18, in the Pitts 
burgh garden center, Schenley park, 
Pittsburgh. There was a good attend- 
ance. Refreshments in the way of 
peaches and pears were furnished by 
Sam Dible, Shelocta, Pa. J. Arm- 
strong Miller, resident pathologist of 
the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories, entertained the gathering with 
slides and a discussion of tree dis- 
eases. Mr. Miller stressed the point 
that more than three-fourths of tree 
ills can be traced to improper plant- 
ing. He urged that nurserymen take 
more care, not only in the planting, 
but also the selection of trees. The 
motion pictures taken by Peter Cascio 
of the Pacific coast gardens were much 
enjoyed. 


Plans are now being made for the 
association to hold an all-day meeting 
about the middle of November. 


L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 
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Charlie Chestnut | 





Flower Show Stage Hand 


One of my friends here in River- 
bend is an oldish gent by the name of 
Conn Berry. He's been working off 
and on for Emil for years, in the 
spring during the digging time. Conn 
seen some of them things which I have 
wrote up for the paper, so one day 
he says to me, “Chas., if I was to take 
a notion I could tell you what I 
know about Garden Clubs. I could 
tell you stuff which would do the 
members a lot of good.” 

“Why don’t you go to work on it,” 
I says. “I'll see if its good enough 
for the members, and if I can put 
it in the paper.” 

Conn didn’t spare nobody feelings. 
I had to tone it down quite a bit and 
doctor it up quite a bit for the mem- 
bers to read. Conn aint no hand to 
write stuff as the members can see, 
but he brings out some good points 
in his remarks. He put in some stuff 
about himself, but I didnt have the 
heart to cut that so here it is. 

By Conn Berry. 

They call me Conn for short. That 
aint my real name of course, I was 
christened Dan Berry. Forty years 
ago when I first come to Riverbend, 
I was known as Dan Berry. Old Sam 
Hopper at the barber shop took to 


calling me Connecticut, after the old 
town of Danbury and the rest of the 
boys shortened it up to Conn. Thats 
the name I always go by. 

What with grass cuttin and movin 
shrubbery and workin at odd times 
at the Riverbend Nursery, I picked 
up a lot of notions on garden work. 
Besides I keep the furnace and sweep 
out at the Baptist Church where they 
hold the flower show every spring. 
There aint nobody in town gets to 
hear and see the goings on that leads 
up to the flower show like me. 

I remember when there wernt no 
garden club in Riverbend. That was 
before women took to gettin their 
meals out of tin cans and dressin up 
in the P. M. They raised big families 
in them days too. Wasnt nobody had 
time to be on a committee anyway. 

I aint sayin garden clubs is the 
cause of all the unrest here in River- 
bend among the woman folks. But 
its one of them things that keeps the 
ladies in a uproar all the time. Some 
of the members takes it too serious. 
It makes old ladies out of the young 
ones before their time and puts a 
strain on the homework of more than 
one family. I seen the ladies come 
and go on the flower show committee. 
I been thru the battle from the first. 














70th ANNIVERSARY 


“LAKE’S” 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


OUR NEW FALL WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 
Is Now Available 


Offering a complete line of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK and 
many NEW VARIETIES OF SPECIAL MERIT 


Write for this Splendid, Complete Price List. 














LEWIS NURSERIES, INC. 


SPECIMEN NURSERY STOCK 


Shade Trees, Flowering Trees and Evergreens 
In Larger Sizes — Send for Wholesale List 





ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 











FOREST PLANTING STOCK TREES $5.00 per 1000 and up 


‘ CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTING STOCK — LINING-OUT STOCK 
Order Now For FALL PLANTING 
Write for descriptive circular and prices 
MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 





Indiana, Pa. 
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TAXUS CAPITATA 


4 to 5 ft., up to 9 to 10 ft. 
HEMLOCK 


5 to 6 ft., up to 8 to 10 ft. 


Fine color, full and perfect for 
hedges or as specimens. Blocks 
have been treated and are certified 
as free of Japanese Beetle. 


Prices Reasonable 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, Inc. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 











TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















Carload prices on 
BARBERRY and 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
will amaze you. Write. 


75 acres. Choice young evergreens, 
B & B. Quantity production, 
300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











EVERGREENS 


A complete assortment 
Young Thrifty 


Well Grown 
Transplanted 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








50.000 Northern-grown Rosebushes. 
Budded on Multifiora Understock. Ready 
for fall shipment. All late varieties. 
Write in for our list and prices. 


CAYUGA NURSERY 


Auburn, N. Y. 








Send your want list 


Send list of anything 
special you have to offer. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











Last April they was at it again. 
The committee called me to fire up 
and get the club room ready at the 
church. Going to meet at one o'clock 
sharp they says. So I went down at 
noon and fired up and dusted off the 
chairs a little. Two or three was there 
at one thirty and a few more come 
in about 2 oclock. I always stay in 
the basement when a meeting is going 
on in case they want more chairs or 
more heat. Never can tell what they 
might want. I got my chair right by 
the cold air pipe so I can hear when 
they call me and then I can get a good 
idea of what I am in for after I hear 
the plans for the show. Every year 
its something different. If they decide 
to go rustic like they did one year, I 
got to get a lot of cord wood drawed 
from the country. So I keep a sharp 
ear open so I can see what the ladies 
has got in mind this time. 


The meeting always starts out with 
a argument on where they will hold 
the show. They aint never had it 
anyplace but here in the church, but 
every year they go all over it again. 
Some wants it in the grade school 
gym and some is in favor of the Odd 
Fellows hall. There aint no use to 
listen to all that talk. I heard that 
every year and it always turns out 
the same. I got all my orange crates 
and planks and old wire here in the 
basement, and besides they always 
got me to do the takin up and down 
and movin around stuff. 


It wasnt long until I heard Mrs. 
Miles call. “Conn,” she _ yelled. 
“Could you leave your work and 
come up here a minute?” She knew 
I wasnt working but she always talks 
like I ought to be doing something. 
I went up to see what was the first 
snag. It was worse than I expected. 
“Conn,” she says, “some of the ladies 
are in favor of havin the railings and 
booths done with white birch. Now 
can you get enough white birch to 
decorate the show?” I says, “sure, 
Mrs. Miles, I can get all the white 
birch you want, but it will run you 
about $300.00. Got to bring in a car- 
load from Wisconsin.” “My good- 
ness,” she says, “I mean couldnt you 
just go out into the country and cut 
some birch along the road.” “Mrs. 
Miles,” I says, “there aint a white 
birch within 400 miles of Riverbend. 
There's a cutleaf white birch on the 
city hall lawn if you can get permis- 
sion from the city aldermen to cut 
it down. It would make one log 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 
AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N.Y. 











The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 











hl de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 





SHILOH, N. J. 





RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


and Taxus. 


Hardy Azaleas, Mollis 























and 
Schlippenbachii. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 


AZALEA CORAL BELLS FOR FORCING 
Per 100 Per soos 
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Get Next to Nature’s Wa 


Nurserymen e Flower Growers 


of Feeding Plants with... 


SOILMASTER Superior PLANT FOOD— 


Natural Vitamin B; Content in High-Grade Humus Mixture. Soilmaster’s Natural Bacteria, Hormones 


and Vitamin By; content is nature's way of feedin 
plants throughout growin: 

and OTHER PLANTINGS NO 

100 Ib. bag, F.O.B. Berrien Springs, Michigan 

Up to 19 bags, F.O.B. Berrien Springs, Michigan. .........-seeeeeecsereeeeeneecnaceeseeeee d 

20 to 199 bags, F.O.B. Berrien Springs, Michigan... .......-0.cceeseeeccerereeceeeceeseenne a 


feeds 


100 Pounds 
( 1 Bushels) 


SOLLMASTER 


SODUS -ACID HUMUS 


plants. Holds 7 times its weight in moisture— 
period, Clean, odorless and will not burn. ORDER FOR FALL BULB 
' 


(SEND YOUR SHIPPING TAGS WITH ORDER IF YOU CHOOSE) 


Same as Soilmaster except it is sour; used for acid-loving plants 
such as blueberries, rhododendrons, evergreens, etc. 





Special Ca 


talogue Offer! 








lal dis 
watch your pr 


You do not have to stock a single bag or spend one cent! 
We furnish mats or cuts for your 

t—and do all the work. Give Soilmaster a little space in 
ofits climb! 


catalogue—give you a 
your catalogue—and 








so—Soilmas: 
and for mulching purposes. 


The SOILMASTER Company 


Al ter Michigan Peat, finely ground, strongly acid, pH about 3.5. Ideal for acid-loving plants 
Write Today to Department N. 


Yvette) lalate emuuligalieleis 





about 4 ft. long.” They didnt have 
no more to say so I went back to the 
basement. They sure get funny ideas. 

Next they got to talkin about ex- 
hibits. ““Now girls,” Mrs. Miles was 
sayin, “what about the civil war set- 
ting like we had last year. Shall we 
go in for that?” I was surprised 
Mrs. Miles would bring that up after 
what happened last year. 

We had trouble in that department 
last year. Me and Mr. Miles busted 
that old hanging oil lamp of Mrs. 
Miles’. We was carrying it in to go 
in the civil war livin room entry. The 
top slid off and bounced down the 
steps into the basement of the church. 
Mrs. Miles aint had me over to cut 
her grass this summer. I hope she 
stays mad at me, because she always 
pays me off by giving me string beans 
and carrots out of her garden at the 
market price. She calls up the grocery 
to get the price and then she weighs 
the stuff out. She keeps close tab on 
my time too. Mr. Miles wouldnt be 
half bad if his missus didnt hold him 
down so. Mr. Miles give me a box 
of cigars after the trouble with the 
lamp. “Conn,” he says, “you done 
me a big favor when you let loose of 
that lamp there on the stairs. I been 
wanting to get rid of that old outfit 
for years.” 

Civil War setting is out this year 
the ladies decided. Thats settled. 
They got thru that discussion in 45 
minutes flat. This year it will be 
Victorian settings. That wont help 
me none. The same tables and oil 
lamps and plush albums will all be 
back labelled “victorian.” Mrs. Paul 
will be glad to hear about that. She 
can bring her rose jar again and prob- 
ably have better luck than last year. 

Mrs. Paul aint got over it yet when 
they disqualified her civil war setting 





Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 








THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 








after they was already puttin on the 
blue ribbon. One of the judges picked 
up her rose jar and seen it had a sign 
on the bottom “Worlds Fair Chi. 
1893." “My goodness,” she says to 
the other judges, “this is terrible. It 
aint authentic civil war.” Mrs. Paul 
threatened to drop out of the club 
after that so they give her a “special 
award.” I see Mrs. Paul is still com- 
ing to the meetings so I guess she aint 
dropped out after all. 

I figgered they would have refresh- 
ments again and I am right. They 
took that up next. That means totin 
all the stuff up from the cupboards 
here in the basement. The refresh- 
ments is always a touchy subject. Last 
year a committee was appointed to 
bake cupcakes. I found out Mrs. 
Miles is the one that brought cup- 
cakes just the size of a runty walnut 
and almost as hard. Some of the 
members was mad about that but they 
couldnt say nothin at the time. This 
year they decided on cookies, nothin 
under three inches across. “We will 
put that right on the slips when we 
hand them out,” one lady says. Mrs. 
Miles didnt have nothing to say about 
the cakes, but she offered to have 
some cream in from her farm. I won- 
der how they will get around that I 
says to myself. I aint forgot when 


she furnished cream once before and 
it wasnt even good whole milk. The 
members have a lot of trouble with 
Mrs. Miles one way or other. I can 
understand that after I done work 
for her for 20 years. Mrs. Miles 
wanted to charge 5c for coffee and 
cookies but the other ladies held out 
for a dime. “It will serve you right 
if nobody buys a single cup,” Mrs. 
Miles was saying. Just why all the 
refreshments is so important at the 
flower show anyway I never could fig- 
ure out. It always seemed to me like 
shooting dice in church. It just dont 
fit into the spirit of the thing, but they 
will do it. 

“Now girls, let us decide about 
the program,” Mrs. Miles was talkin 
again. “Shall we have afternoon and 
evening programs or just evening?” 

That program is just another head- 
ache for me. I got to set up that plat- 
form at the end of the hall and get 
all my heavy planks up and down 
stairs. Mrs. Miles was tellin the ladies 
she had spoke to her daughter and 
would arrange to have her grand- 
daughter Elizabeth give her readings 
on Little Red Riding Hood and Three 
Bears. She gives it so cute according 
to Mrs. Miles just like she give it at 
the 3rd grade Christmas program. 
Probably they will have Mrs. Kraus- 
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1940 
We Offer — 


For Fall 1940 and Spring 1941 
our usual supply of 


BARBERRY IN GRADES, Red 


and Green 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS 
PEACH TREES, APPLE TREES, 
SOUR CHERRY TREES AND 
STANDARD PEAR TREES 


Write for our new trade list. 
Mail us your want list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


estminster, Marylan 

















Pink Dogwoods, 12 to 18 ins., up to 15 ft. 
Cercis canadensis ALBA, white Judar 
Rare. 


Lilacs, hybrids and species. 
Azaleas and Andromedas. 
Abelia Edward Goucher, new. 


Buxus microphylla compacta, new and 
rare. 

Ilex crenata Kingsville, very hardy and 
dwarf. 


And a general list of plants and trees. 


Send for our wholesale catalogue list- 
ing many fine unusual plants. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 


H. J. HOHMAN KINGSVILLE, MD. 











LANDSCAPE SHRUBS 


Mature plants ready to go on the best 
landscape jobs. Our inventory includes 
a complete assortment. Here are a few 
samples taken at random from our spe- 
cial fall list: 


Berberis —9 oy 
Cornus mas, 5 t 
Cotoneaster apiculate, B&B, 
24 to 30 in 
Octensaster divaricata, B&B, 
2 to 
wit Gannubon 3 to 4 ft 
Evonymus yedoensis, 3 to 4 ft.. 


Send Want Lists to 


| aaeryene Nursery Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


25 or more ¥ 
ft $0.2 

















PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 





_— 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD DELAWARE 











DAPHNE CNEORUM 


5.00 
Zreaesteate from LAYERS, 100 for $5.00; 
Larger plants and selected plants for forcing. 


Eden Nurseries, Eden, New York 








Old English 


BOXWOOD 


Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 














meyer give her sophrono solo too. 
They always have her because Mr. 
Krausmeyer donates the coffee from 
the grocery and it is understood that 
his Mrs. will get a chance to unlimber 
her vocal chords. She sings terrible 
accordin to my idea and I aint the 
only one that says that either. 

So far there aint been a word said 
about flowers unless I missed it while 
I was carryin out the ashes. It al- 
ways seemed to me that flowers ought 
to be the first and in fact the only 
things at a flower show. But I aint 
on the committee. Im only sayin the 
way it seems to me. 

“Now ladies,” says Mrs. Miles 
again, “we have the program, the re- 
freshments and the victorian tables, 
and oh yes, the door prizes and the 
plant market.” 

Plant market! says I. Thats more 
bad news if they have that again. Last 
year we put up a tent out in the 
yard. I had to build a counter for 
pot plants and flats for vegetable 
plants, and odds and ends of gadgets 
they sent up from the hardware store 
to get rid of. The ladies made $1.12 
in cash on that deal, not counting 
all the totin of stuff around that I 
done. They can leave that business 
out of it and I wont feel bad. 

I seen by my watch it was a quar- 
ter past 5, so I rattled the furnace 
good and banged around a little just 
to leave the ladies know it was sup- 
per time. It worked too. Mrs. Miles 
says, “My goodness, its after 5 girls, 
we must be going.” She yelled down 
to me as they went out. “Conn,” she 
called, “‘we will meet again Thursday 
P. M.” I didnt answer. Made out 
I didnt hear. Thursday P. M. is al- 
ways for Ladies circle No. 2, but I 
didnt say nothin. Leave the ladies 
find it out themselves, I says. 





PINNEY HYBRID. 


Arrival of a new member of the 
family of John J. Pinney, of the 
Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan., 
was made known to the trade by the 
following announcement card: 


ANNOUNCING! 


The introduction on September 6, 1940, 
of Elizabeth Ann, a promising new hybrid, 
fifth in a series created by the Pinney 
Nurseries (Lorene and John). 

Description: Height, 21 inches; weight, 
7 Ibs. 7% oz. Sweet, well formed, red- 
dish-pink, slightly pubescent, vigorous 
feeder, lusty, husky and vociferous. 

Inspection invited, but no offers con- 
sidered for at least 18 years! 








NURSERY COMPANY 
—@w 
McMINNVILLE TENN. 


General line of 
HARDY SHRUBS, 
FOREST and SHADE TREE 
SEEDLINGS. 
Specializing in 
LINING-OUT STOCK 
Amoor River North Privet 
Red Bark Dogwood 
Cercis Canadensis 
Black Walnut Sweet Gum 
Cornus Florida Witch Hazel 
Write for our Wholesale Price List. 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
Evergreens for sun or shade, foun- 
dation plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 
THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. 
Thuja occid 


9 to 12 ins...$12.00 
6 to 9 ins... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 20.00 
Ferns, plants and native orchids. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 








EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BA 





EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


PLANT BREEDING FOR FUN. 

Every real plantsman, at some time 
or other during his life, either makes 
an attempt at plant breeding or prom- 
ises himself he will do so when he 
gets time. Too often the time never 
comes. It really takes persistence to 
carry an experiment in hybridizing 
through the years. Of course, we hear 
and read of those so-called creators 
who do the job overnight, as it were, 
but most improvements in plants are 
brought about by patient workers. 
The process is slow. It would be 
difficult to estimate how many cen- 
turies it has taken to develop some 
of our garden plants from their wild 
ancestors. 

The past summer, I got a real thrill 
in noting the progress made in breed- 
ing experiments started over forty 
years ago. They have not been con- 
tinuous or even systematic or scien- 
tific. The experiments started in an 
effort to improve the swamp mallow, 
Hibiscus moscheutos, which grows so 
plentifully in the marshes along the 
eastern seaboard. Most plantsmen 
know that, while a plant indigenous 
to high, well drained ground cannot 
be transplanted to low, wet ground, 
the reverse can be done successfully. 

This proved to be the case with 
the swamp mallow. It thrived better 
on high ground than in the swamp 
where it grew naturally. In fact, in- 
stead of improving the plant from a 
gardener’s point of view, it became 
coarse and weedy-looking. As it did 
not improve by cultivation, the next 
attempt to improve the wild swamp 
mallow was to pollenize the plant with 
the single hollyhock and the rose of 
Sharon, Hibiscus syracicus. While 
these crosses were successful, the seed- 
lings were deformed and would not 
grow. Evidently the cross was too 
violent. 

Working with plants, one begins 
to know things about them. After 
the frost had killed the mallow tops, 
they looked untidy and had to be 
cut down, which revealed they were 
composed of a pithy center and an 
inner bark that was as strong as raffia. 

I have often wondered if this was 
not a fiber that had been overlooked. 
As a boy, I lived on the banks of 


the Tay river, in Scotland, and recall 
those magnificent ships, the square- 
rigged East Indiamen bringing car- 
goes of jute from Calcutta to Dundee, 
which the nurseryman knows in the 
form of jute and twine and burlap. 
Due to the war, there is now a scarcity 
of burlap, and a coarse cotton fabric 
is being offered in place of the Dutch 
squares of burlap. 

To return to the subject of improv- 
ing the swamp mallow, it is a close 
relative of the cotton plant. That was 
one of the plants I had in mind with 
which to pollenize the mallow, but 
pollen was never available when 
wanted. 

The amateur at hybridizing must 
first learn the necessity of getting a 
collection of plants together which 
flower at the same time so that the 
pollen will be available when needed. 
This, sometimes, takes years. 

Finally, however, I succeeded in 
getting three species of mallows in 
bloom at the same time: Hibiscus 
moscheutos, white; Hibiscus militarius, 
flesh color, purplish base; Hibiscus coc- 
cinea, scarlet. These are all quite dis- 
tinct in foliage, habit and flower. 
After much crossing and recrossing, I 
got a batch of seedlings that showed 
some characteristics of each of the 
three species. Some had divided and 
partly divided leaves; others were 
entire, and some were smooth, while 
others were rough. There seemed to 
be every intermediate between the 
three species. When they flowered, 
there was the same multiplicity in 
form and color. The thrill experi- 
enced in causing a new race of plants 
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was worth while even if it did turn 
out to be worthless. These were ex- 
hibited at the Jamestown exposition 
and marketed under the name of Mee- 
han’s Mallow Marvels. Visions of 
new strains, fixed types that would 
come true from seeds, inspired efforts 
at inbreeding. One of these ideals was 
a plant with a flower from six to eight 
inches across, with overlapping petals, 
smooth stems and divided leaves, 
growing six to eight feet high, that 
would come true from seeds. But the 
World war of 1914 came and broke 
up the romancing. 

About ten years ago the romance 
was revived. True, the stock was 
scattered, but it is a poor originator 
who does not recognize the best types 
of his own children. These were ac- 
cumulated, and the work continued. 

The past summer a bed of 3-year- 
old plants received much favorable 
comment, but the best thing of all—it 
is like fishing—is that you are never 
sure when you will hook a real big 
one. Every morning you look over 
the seedlings with unabated interest 
as they come into bloom. 

Perhaps, someday, I shall run 
across a man who will know all about 
fibers and find out that the value of 
the plant is in its stem and not in its 
flowers. But, in the meantime, it is 


lots of fun. E. H. 





MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM 


l-yr. seedlings, 4 to 10 ins.$20.00 per 1000 
2-yr. seedlings, 6 to 12 ins. 30.00 per 1000 
2-yr. transplants, 

12 to 15 ins 15.00 per 100 


MAHONIA NERVOSA 


2-yr. seedlings, 4 to 6 ins. .$35.00 per 1000 
2-yr. transplants (bushy), 
8 te 10 OMe .ccccccccees 20.00 per 100 


Berberis Thunbergii Atropurpurea 


Transplants, 12 to 15 ins. .$15.00 per 100 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 





Mount Vernon, Wash. 











Howard Roses Hemet 


Send want list. 
now while assortment is 
good? Use business card 
or letterhead, please. 


HOWARD ROSE COMPANY 


Why not 


Hemet, California 
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HARDY PHLOXES 


Fine field-grown plants 
90c per 10, $7.50 per 100 
Border — Beacon, Bridesmaid, 
Caroline Vandenberg, Ethel Pritchard, 
Daily Sketch, Emain Macha, Eiffel 
Tower, E. I. Farrington, Feuerbrand, 
Graf Zeppelin, Hauptmann Koehl, 
Miss Lingard, Lillian, Morgenrood, 
Maid Marian, Painted Lady, Rhein- 
lander, Thor, Rijnstroom. 
Bristol Fairy, i 
Peonies, Jap. Irises, Oriental Poppies, 
— Delphiniums, Bleeding 
Hearts, themums. 
Send for complete list. 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, 0. 








* CALIFORNIA-GROWN{ROSES 


* FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
* ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS and TREES 
Large list of Varieties and Grades 
All Kinds of FRUIT TREES 
*% Write for Price List 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. — Est. 1875 — Shenandoah, lowa 
One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. Fine 
Quality Roots, liberally graded. 
29th Annual! Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








EONIES 


AT THEIR BEST. 
Ask for List 


The Cottage Gardens 


N. 1. W. Kriek Lansing, Mich. 








PEONIES 


From young fields 
Felix Crousse, Mons. Jules Elie, Festiva 
Maxima, Edulis Superba and ‘Madame 
de Yerneville. 
In any quantity. 


LEAVENWORTH N TURSERIES 
Leavenworth, Kan. 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H, Smith R.F.D. 2 








HERBS 


plants; over a hundred varieties. 
for Flavoring and Fragrance. 

lants of unusual character and 
charm of old-time ga 5 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 











We have the finest block of 
SUGAR MAPLES 
we have ever grown, _1 to 2Yz-inch 
caliper, Arbor-vites, 
6 to 9 ft. Write for prices. 
ot alter E. Campbell, Horticulturist 
695 Percy St. Greensboro, N. C, 











RED ROSE RENT FESTIVAL. 


The two hundredth anniversary of 
historic Red Rose Inn was celebrated 
September 19, at the inn, near West 
Grove, Pa., overlooking acres of 
roses blooming in fall glory in the 
fields of the Conard-Pyle Co. The 
occasion brought together a number 
of prominent horticulturists and edu- 
cators. Robert Pyle, West Grove, 
was host to the group. 

Key event of the day was the cere- 
mony of paying to a descendant of 
William Penn a red rose for rent of 
the Red Rose Inn property, such 
payment to be made annually accord- 
ing to an original deed. As 1940 
marked the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the inn, double payment was 
made. Robert Pyle, representing his 
company, owners of the land, paid 
two red roses—one each to Mrs. 
Francis P. Lynah and her son, Fran- 
cis P. Lynah, Jr., direct descendants 
of William Penn. 

Prior to payment of the rent, Rob- 
ert Pyle welcomed the guests and 
explained the historical significance 
of the get-together. He introduced 
a pageant of tiny tots, who christened 
a new miniature rose from Holland 
as Midget. 

Among the several speakers were 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland, editor of 
the American Rose Society, who 
made a strong plea for “A Thousand 
Miles of Rose Roadsides,” and Dr. 
Francis Harvey Green, president of 
the Chester County Historical Soci- 
ety, who gave the main address of 
the afternoon. 

Earlier in the day garden club 
members met at the inn and were 
addressed by Dr. L. M. Massey, presi- 
dent of the American Rose Society, 
on “Environment as a Factor in Rose 
Health,” and by Dr. R. C. Allen, of 
Cornell University, on “Soils that 
Make Roses Happy.” 

Many of the visitors took part in a 
special tour of Longwood, country 
home of Pierre S. du Pont, near Ken- 
nett Square. The whole group par- 
ticipated in a tour of the rose fields 
of the Conard-Pyle Co. Guides were 
Sidney B. Hutton, vice-president; 
George Ohlhus, rose grower, and 
Charles H. Ogden, landscape special- 
ist. Items of interest were the quar- 
ter-million or so roses the firm will 
harvest this fall, the planting of mul- 
tiflora seedlings for next year’s use, 
a large block of unintroduced roses 
and choice roses under test. 





FLOWERING CRABS 


Per 10 Per 100 
00 


FRENCH HYBRID LILACS 


° Per 100 Per 1000 

in: $120.00 
°F} to 18 ins. 
‘ol, 6 to 12 ins. 
Dam , 


12 to 18 ins 
Mont Blanc, 12 to 18 ins. 
Adelaide SE 
8 to 12 ins 2 
Elien Willmott, 8 to 12 ins. 
hner, 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$8.00 


HOOK’S NURSERY 


BOX 25 
HIGHWOOD, ILL. 











IRISES 


Buy Wayman’s larger finer better 
irises at lowest prices for maximum 
results and extra profits. Send for 
new wholesale list and descriptive cat- 
alogue of the world’s finest varieties 
illustrating 86 varieties in full color. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box AN, Bayside, Long Island, N.Y. 








7 Ask for WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE 
1500 VARIETIES 
IRIS AND PEONIES 
QUALITY! 
‘| C.F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, 0. 








ILACS 


for lining out Ask for list. 


The Cottage Gardens 


N. 1. W. Kriek Lansing, Mich. 








FRENCH LILACS 
PEONIES EVERGREENS 
And Other Fall Planting Specialties 

Write for Complete Wholesale List 

BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


Princeton, Illinois 











MORE 
PROSPECTS 


mean better prices and larger sales. 
You can get them by 
advertising stock in 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


636 SOUTHERN BLOG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








APPOINTING COMMITTEES. 


Of interest to members of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
is the appointment of committees to 
serve during the coming year. In 
most cases experienced members of 
committees have been retained, but 
a number of changes have been made 
with the idea of encouraging younger 
men to participate actively in the 
affairs of the association. 

In the past, certain capable and 
willing members have served eff- 
ciently on two or three different com- 
mittees, but in considering appoint- 
ments this year the executive commit- 
tee felt that the policy of avoiding 
duplications is at least worth a trial, 
since we now have nearly 700 mem- 
bers to choose from. 

Apparently the membership almost 
unanimously approves of the work 
done by the various committees dur- 
ing the past two or three years; so the 
officers and members of the executive 
committee all feel that it is highly 
desirable that we continue the policy 
of plugging along cautiously and con- 
sistently on the problems that are of 
most importance to the industry. 

Avery H. Steinmetz, Pres. 





COMMITTEE CHANGES. 


Members have just received the 
volume of proceedings of the sixty- 
fifth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen, held 
at New York city last July. It con- 
tains the usual abundance of reading 
matter, though the pages are fewer 
by arrangement of the text, but the 
book is thicker because the thin 
paper has been abandoned for a 
bulkier sheet that is easier for the 
reader to handle. Including the re- 
porter’s verbatim account of the day's 
session of the landscape group, the 
volume contains much that is worth 
careful reading. 

Announcement of the committees 
appointed for the ensuing year indi- 
cates retention of the experienced 
workers, with the addition of new 
blood by relieving individuals who 
have hitherto served on more than 
one committee. 


The committee on arrangements 
for next year’s convention consists 
of Arthur L. Palmgren, Glenview, 
Ill., chairman; W. J. Smart, Dundee, 
Ill.; Charles Fiore, Prairie View, IIl.; 
Howard Scarff, New Carlisle, O.; 
Harry Malter, Monroe, Mich.; Ver- 
non Krider, Middlebury, Ind., and 
Karl Junginger, Madison, Wis. 

Robert Pyle continues as chairman 
of the committee on botanical gar- 
dens and arboretums, to which two 
new members have been added, 
George Verhalen, Scottsville, Tex., 
and A. E. Willis, Ottawa, Kan. 

Miles W. Bryant continues chair- 
man of the legislation committee, 
whose new members are Harold S. 
Welch, Shenandoah, Ia.; E. P. Der- 
ing, Scappoose, Ore.; Seth Kel- 
sey, East Boxford, Mass.; Richard 
Holmes, Newark, N. Y., with J. M. 
Ramsey, Austin, Tex., and John C. 
Andrews, Faribault, Minn., as hold- 
overs. 

To the market development and 
publicity committee, of which Paul 
Stark is chairman, have been added 
Joseph Falt, Chase, Ala., and Wil- 
liam Natorp, Cincinnati, O. 

Following last year’s precedent, 
President A. H. Steinmetz is na- 
tional chairman of the membership 
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committee, the state members remain- 
ing the same except the following: 


California—Frank Tuttle, San Jose; Peter 
Mordigan, San Fernando. 

Illinois—Ernest Kruse, Wheeling. 

Louisiana—Fritz Hubert, Jennings. 

Minnesota—Bj. Loss, Lake City. 

Missouri—A. E. Weston, Neosho. 

New Jersey—Courtney Seabrook, Bridge- 


ton. 

New York—M. Ottoranger, Mineola, 
L. I.; Arthur Dummett, Mount Vernon; 
L. P. Akenhead, Newark. 

North Dakota—E. C. Hilborn, Valley 
City. 

Ohio—Roger Champion, Perry. 

Oklahoma—Jim Parker, Tecumseh. 

Oregon—Wayne Melott, Carlton. 

Texas—Robert Baker, Fort Worth. 


New names on the quarantine 
committee, of which Albert F. Mee- 
han is chairman, are David Lake, 
Shenandoah, Ia.; Hugh Duncan Hen 
derson, Athens, Tex., and Harry 
Marks, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Lee McClain continues as chair 
man of the trade barriers, on which 
newcomers are C. W. M. Hess, 
Mountain View, N. J., and George 
S. Harris, Manchester, Conn. 

The new chairman of the trade 
practices and ethics committee is 
Chet Marshall, Arlington, Neb. 

To the trade relations committee, 
headed by W. J. Smart, is added 
Harley Deems, Charles City, Ia. 

The committee on nomenclature 
continues the same under Harlan P. 
Kelsey, as does that on horticultural 
standards under William Flemer, Jr. 

Owen G. Wood, Bristol, Va., is 
the new national councillor in the 
United States Chamber of Com- 


merce. 





WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


TS it for yourself. Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 

little effort at the pump handle. Passes 

through narrowest aisles without jam- 

ming at corners. Automatic agitator 

prevents solution from 

settling. We guarantee it 

never to clog while in use. 


Ten days trial costs +. 


nothing if not satisfied. I 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 


pon today. 


The 


Campbell-Hausfeld 


Com 


Send prices and de- 
tails as per adver- 


tisement in American Name 


pany 
1003 State Ave. 
Harrison, Ohio 


1 or 2 wheel truck 


Post Office 
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NORTHERN IOWA GROWN 
CHINESE ELM 
NEW REDUCED PRICES 


We offer to the wholesale trade a beau- 
tiful block of Northern-grown Chinese 
Elm at greatly reduced prices for quick 
sale. These trees are grown right. Prop- 
erly trimmed, good caliper and splendid 
root system. 

Quaatiy Size 

200 


Ole COO DoH OOo 
=F 


ee 


25 5% to 6 -in. Cal....... 
ORDER NOW—SAVE MONEY! 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 








HARDY FRUITS 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 








Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 


A. Stock 
for Complete Trade List 


W1 N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O 








RED RASPBERRY PLANTS 


700,000 Certified Plants of Chief, New- 
burgh, Taylor, seqvey. In Summer, 
Latham and Cuthbert. 


BERT BAKER 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 








Complete Line of 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
s lalizi G 
pecia 4 in Kherries, " Boysenber- 
ries, Steawbession, lin ubarb, Asparagus. 
Send for wholesale price list. 
L. J. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
gman, Michigan 














WHOLESALE GROWERS 
EV ERGREEN SEEDLIN 


TRANSPLANTS AND APPLES TREES 
Write for price list. 
Send us your trade list. 
MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
orth Muskegon, Mi. 











ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


The month of September was one 
of the hottest and dryest this vicin- 
ity has experienced in many years. 
Some deciduous trees and shrubs show 
definite signs of wilting and prema- 
ture defoliation. The transplanting of 
conifers has been retarded due to the 
hard, dry condition of the soil. Fall 
lawn work has never won a good start, 
and unless a general rain comes within 
the next week or ten days, little can 
be expected of newly made lawns for 
this fall. This season has been unusu- 
ally severe on newly transplanted 
stock, especially larger trees and 
shrubs. Most of the landscape garden- 
ers and nurserymen are looking for- 
ward to a good fall business, but most 
of them are still waiting for the badly 
needed rain. 

The Landscape and Nurserymen’s 
Association of Greater St. Louis held 
the September meeting at the Clayton 
City Hall, September 9, at 8 p.m. At 
this meeting, the officers to serve this 
association for the ensuing year were 
elected. They are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Howard E. Ward, of the Ward 
Horticultural Co., Webster Groves; 
vice-presidents, Stephan M. Beer, land- 
scape gardener, Kirkwood, and F. L. 
Dinsmore, of the Dinsmore Tree Serv- 
ice; treasurer, Carl F. Giebel, and sec- 
retary, Fred Larson. William A. 
Weber and Joseph P. Houlihan were 
elected to the board of governors to 
serve for three years. A committee 
composed of Charles W. Fullgraf, 
Henry Muskopf and Carl Giebel was 
appointed by the chair to consider the 
feasibility of this organization's erect- 
ing an Ozark garden at the St. Louis 
flower show to be held in March, 
1941. Edward Palmer, of the Palmer 
Seed Co., gave an interesting talk on 
the use of chemicals to destroy crab 
grass in lawns. 

The Greater St. Louis Association 
of Gardeners held the September 
meeting at the Clayton City Hall. The 
members were given an interesting 
talk on the hybridizing of irises by 
Joseph Wiesner, who has produced 
some outstanding hybrids over a period 
of years. C. F.G. 





BUILDING has been started on 
three small experimental research 
greenhouses, for which $15,000 was 
appropriated by the last general as- 
sembly, at the Connecticut agricul- 


tural experiment station, New Haven, 
Conn. 
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CARLOAD LOTS 


American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3! ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 

POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 

WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 


BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 ft. 


SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 
APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, 1-year. 
PEACH. 

All of above items can be supplicd 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 








Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach Seeds, send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 








IPEACH PITsf 





PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








Goldflame Honeysuckle 
Hardy Practically Evergreen 
Everblooming Delightfully Fragrant 

Ask About Dealer’s Contract 
The Willis Nursery Co. 


Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kan. 











We offer our usual supply of Fruit 
Trees and 


Send us your want list. 


COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 


. Tenn. 

















Diseases of Trees 


Latest Findings on Various Infections of Trade Importance 
Reported in Recent Research Studies — By Leo R. Tebon 


NEEDLE BLIGHT ON FIR. 


Since 1933 it has been known that 
Colorado fir, Abies concolor, grow- 
ing in southern Maine, Massachu- 
setts and New York was subject to a 
needle blight disease of some severity, 
attributable to the attack of a para- 
sitic fungus known technically as 
Rehmiellopsis bohemica. To distin- 
guish this blight from others caused 
by parasitic fungi, plant pathologists 
speak of it as the Rehmiellopsis 
needle blight. 

In 1937 this blight was found on 
native balsam fir, Abies balsamea, in 
northwestern Maine. Since then, an- 
nual surveys of a limited character 
have been made to determine the ex- 
tent of the infection and the injury 
caused by the disease on balsam fir 
in Maine, with the result, as given in 
a recent report by Dr. Alma M. 
Waterman and Kenneth F. Aldrich, 
of the federal division of forest pa- 
thology, that the disease has been 
proved to exist generally in the vicin- 
ity of Moosehead lake and south and 
west through a somewhat extensive 
S-shaped region including the towns 
of Kingfield, Stratton and Eustis, 
all in Maine. 

Most conspicuous of the symptoms 
of the needle blight on balsam fir, 
as also on Colorado fir, are the red- 
dish shriveled needles and the black- 
ened, stunted twigs of the current 
year’s growth. From a distance in- 
fected trees appear as if scorched by 
fire or hit by late frost. Needles in- 
fected in previous years tend to cling 
to the twigs; thus, it is sometimes 
possible to determine whether a tree 
has been infected during one or two 
years past. 

Spore production by the fungus 
causing the disease occurs in the 
spring on needles infected the previ- 
ous summer. New infection occurs 
when the new growth of a year is 
developing, but is conditioned by the 
occurrence of warm rains at the time 
the fungus spores are mature and are 
being scattered. With balsam fir in 
northern Maine, this occurs in late 
June and early July, although farther 
south on Colorado firs it occurs in 
the latter part of May. 

Up to the present time the annual 
surveys, although incomplete, have 


failed to establish geographical con- 
tinuity between the areas of native 
infection on balsam fir in northern 
Maine and the infections on Colorado 
fir in southern Maine. Also, in no 
case has a balsam fir growing in the 
vicinity of infected Colorado fir ever 
shown infection. 





PLANE-TREE DISEASE SPREAD. 


Already this year new occurrences 
of the plane-tree disease discussed in 
previous issues of the American 
Nurseryman have been reported from 
Middlesboro, Ky.; Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Elsmere, Del. The plane-tree 
disease had previously been found in 
Delaware, at Claymont, but these are 
the first records of its occurrence in 
the other states. 

The infection at Elsmere, Del., in- 
volves a considerable number of Lon- 
don plane trees, Platanus acerifolia. 
A number of the infected trees are 
already dead. Among those still liv- 
ing all stages of the disease are repre- 
sented. It has been pointed out in 
previous notes that the disease can 
be spread from tree to tree by prun- 
ing operations. Of the infected trees 
at Elsmere it is stated that many had 
been pruned in line-clearing opera- 
tions. 

At Knoxville, Tenn., and Middles- 
boro, Ky., the diseased trees are 
American sycamores, Platanus occi- 
dentalis. The one tree in the first- 
named city and the two trees in the 
second, when found, were in ad- 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


with 
‘Uo: )) ESPALIER 
“= Fruit Trees 


Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Peaches, Apricots. 
Instructions on care of Espalier “Vine” 
Fruit Trees sent with each purchase. 
Wi Glee’ Now fos Poll Deliouy 

U. S. ESPALIER NURSERY CO., INC. 
0304 S. W. Vermont Street, Portland, Oregon 
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vanced stages of the disease. From 
half to three-fourths of the area of 
the trunks at breast height was occu- 
pied by the cankers typical of the 
disease, and the bark covering older 
cankers had been invaded by second- 
ary fungi, resulting in additional 
basal and internal trunk rots. 
Continued finding of new cases of 
the plane-tree disease at widely sepa- 
rated points—the cases at Middles- 
boro, Ky., are about 170 miles from 
the nearest previously known site of 
the disease—indicates that the dis- 
ease is widespread and potentially 
dangerous to London planes and 
sycamores over a wide area. If either 
plane trees or sycamores are observed 
with symptoms suggestive of the dis- 
ease, samples of discolored wood 
from the trunks should be forwarded 
at once to the laboratory of the divi 
sion of forest pathology at 8 Whip 
pany road, Morristown, N. J., so 
that definite laboratory diagnosis can 
be made. L. R. T. 





PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


Nursery Co. 
306 $.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 





NEW FALL 
CATALOGUE NOW READY 


A General Line to the 
Wholesale Trade Only 


Combination carloads to 
Eastern points 





Oregon-Grown Quality Guaranteed 











NEW and RARE 
ALPINES and PERENNIALS 


We list such items as Hypericum em- 
petrifollam; Dianthus Joe; 
Adonis amurensis Ramosa fi. pl.; Hem- 
erocallis fulva rosea; Meconopsis Baileyi 
and most complete collections of Dwarf 
Piceas, alpine Campanulas, named 
Aubrietias, Primula Juli# Hybrids, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Helleborus and 
Gentians. 


Write for catalogue and trade list. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Oregon 


Box A-N 








ROSEBUSHES 


200 Varieties 
“Hi-Land Grown-They're Hardy” Send for Trade List 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST ROSE NURSERY 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 


ORENCO, OREGON 


Fruit, Nut, Shade Trees, Ornamental. 
Shrubs, Roses, Manetti Understock. 


LIST SENT ON REQUEST. 














Box 261 Wholesale Only Gresham, Ore. 
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EVERGREENS  :-: 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 


LEADING EVERGREEN 
PROPAGATORS OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Our 1941 Wholesale Trade List, contain- 
ing many varieties of fine evergreens in 
both the conifers and broad-leaved, will 
be out about October 1. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Milton - Since 1878 - Oregon 


Growers of Full Line of 
General Nursery Stock 


Specializing in 
Cutleaf Weeping and other Birches— 
Chinese Elms — Flowering Crabs — 
Hawthorns—European and Oakleaf 
Mt. Ash—Norway, Schwedler and 
Sycamore Maples—Oriental Planes— 
Officinalis Rubra Peonies—Fruit Tree 
Seedlings. 


Send Your Want List for Quotations 
Our Catalogue on Request 
Combination Carloads Available 


to Eastern Points 
Minimize Freight Costs. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 











Rich & Sons Nursery 
Hillsboro, Ore. 
FRUIT TREES 
Ornamental Trees Shrubs 
Catalogue on request 








PORTLAND CLUB ELECTS. 


The Portland Nursery Club held 
its annual election at Bixby’s coffee 
shop, Portland, Ore., September 11, 
with a large attendance. A. M. Doer- 
ner was elected president; Samuel J. 
Rich, vice-president, and J. Frank 
Schmidt, Jr., secretary. The group 
accorded J. E. French, the retiring 
president, an ovation. 

The group discussed with the visit- 
ing state college and nursery depart- 
ment officials the problems for the 
experiment station to work on during 
the coming season. 





INSTITUTE MEETING. 


The Southern California Horticul- 
tural Institute met September 19 at 
the Mayfair hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., 
with William B. Early, president, pre- 
siding. The date was chosen as the 
official opening of the southern Cali- 
fornia lawn and garden beautification 
campaign in charge of the nursery and 
allied industries members of the insti- 
tute. Codperation of the chamber of 
commerce, park department and other 
civic groups has been pledged. 

Mrs. Fred V. Watson, president of 
the park department, spoke on the 
activities of that department to fur- 
ther civic beautification. Allen Her- 
rick, of the Security First National 
bank, told what the institute and in- 
dividual homeowners can do along 
these lines and explained the F. H. A. 
loans for landscaping. Announcement 
was made that Pacific Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co. has donated the use of ten 
billboards to the institute. 

A floral arrangement contest, with 
the men in competition against the 
women, was a feature. The men’s ex- 
hibits were in charge of Lovell 
Swisher; Mrs. Chester Swift directed 
those of the women. 





EARL HOUSEWEART, of House- 
weart’s Nurseries, Woodburn, Ore., 
was able to get back to work the mid- 
dle of September after two months’ 
illness. 


THE Armstrong Nurseries, Ontar- 
io, Cal., opened a branch nursery at 
12908 Magnolia boulevard, North 
Hollywood, Cal., September 9, with 
Chester Stock as manager. Two acres 
are covered with lath houses. Waldo 
Scott, a member of the firm for fifteen 
years, has charge of the landscape 
department. 











Approximately a quarter of a 
million 


ROSEBUSHES 


grown annually. 





Ninety-seven acres of 


Evergreen Shrubs 


including 
Arbor-vite Chameacyparis Juniper 
Spruce: Koster and Colorado Blue 
Mugho Pine Yews, etc., etc. 


Write for our catalogue. 


Mountain View Floral Nurseries 


Troutdale, Oregon 
Leading grower since 1900 











A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Bechtel Crab 
Cut-leaf Birch 
Chinese Elm 
Flowering Cherry 
Laburnum Vossii 
Mountain Ash 
Paul’s Scarlet Thorn 
Prunus Blireana 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











MAHALEB SEED 


Fresh, local-grown, high 
germination. Supply limited. 
WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 

















Kansas Field Day 


Wagoner Nurseries, at Hutchinson, Generous 
Host to Large Gathering at Annual Event 


Nearly 100 nurserymen, members 
of their families and friends from 
five states were guests of C. D. (Bill) 
Wagoner and Mrs. Wagoner at their 
nurseries near Hutchinson, Kan., 
September 25. The occasion was the 
annual field day for Kansas nursery- 
men. 

Although there was a heavy rain 
on the previous day, the morning of 
the meeting broke bright and cool, 
and the weather remained perfect 
throughout the day. At the new 
storage and packing house of the 
Wagoner Nurseries, the visitors 
found a generous supply of fruit, 
drinks, candy and smokes provided 
for their refreshment by the hosts. 

With van and rear guards of mo- 
torcycle policemen, the motorcade of 
nurserymen was conducted to a near- 
by salt mine, one of the largest in 
the world. Practically every visitor 
made the 645-foot descent to the 
bottom of the mine as guest of the 
owners. This mine produces salt that 
is 98% pure and for many pur- 
poses needs no further purification. 
The vein is more than 200 feet thick 
and is solid rock salt, so strong that 
no artificial support of any nature is 
required. Some of the unsupported 
tunnels are 100 feet wide, and there 
are about 18 miles of these tunnels. 

Next the nurserymen were con- 
ducted through Hutchinson's exten- 
sive park system. This is largely the 
result of the efforts of another nurs- 
eryman, W. R. Yerkes, who for a 
number of years was commissioner of 
parks, 

While the bountiful luncheon pro- 
vided by the hosts was served cafe- 
teria style, no one had to go back 
for “seconds” because Bill's efficient 
helpers kept the plates and cups filled. 

A. D. Rayle, president of the 
Hutchinson chamber of commerce, 
extended a cordial greeting to the 
visitors, and Bill Wagoner introduced 
the out-of-state nurserymen. Then 
each Kansan introduced himself. 

Prof. G. A. Dean, state entomol- 
ogist, described briefly the work of 
his department during the past year. 

L. R. Quinlan, professor of land- 
scape gardening at Kansas State Col- 
lege, told of plans for the annual 
school of nurserymen, which will be 


held at Manhattan November 22. 
He called for program suggestions 
from the nurserymen. 

J. Frank Sneed, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., a member of the executive 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, gave a brief re- 
port on the New York convention 
and told of association plans for the 
coming year. Brief talks were also 
made by R. W. Davidson, Hastings, 
Neb., and Lloyd M. Copenhafer, ex- 
tension landscape gardener at Kan- 
sas State College. 

At the suggestion of W. D. Ken- 
yon, Oklahoma City, Okla., the hosts 
were voted the thanks of all those 
present. 

The remainder of the afternoon 
was spent inspecting the extensive 
and extremely well ordered Wagoner 
Nurseries, and visiting with one 
another while munching delicious 
Grimes Golden apples grown by Jim 
Farley, Bill Wagoner’s neighbor and 
a former nurseryman. 

A brief business session of the 
Kansas Association of Nurserymen 
was held in the nursery office, dur- 
ing which it was decided to hold the 
next meeting of the association at 
Manhattan, November 21, the eve- 
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ning prior to the school for nursery- 
men. Two nurserymen joined the 
Kansas association during this meet- 
ing, and Bill Wagoner announced 
that he had received during the day 
three applications for membership in 
the Western Association of Nursery- 
men. 





NUT GROWERS’ MEET. 


The Northern Nut Growers’ As- 
sociation met at the Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va., for its thirty-first an 
nual convention, September 5 to 7 
C. A. Reed, of the federal horticul 
tural station, Beltsville, Md., the pro- 
gram chairman, had prepared a 
comprehensive program that filled the 
three days. 

After the opening business was 
transacted with Dr. A. S. Colby, of 
the University of Illinois, in the chair 
as president, the first session was given 
over to the black walnut, the big in- 
terest being the problem of obtaining 
figured lumber for furniture. Ap 
parently there is no way of telling 
which tree has figured grain and why 
its grain is figured. 

At the afternoon session interesting 
talks were given on “Nut Culture in 
Virginia,” by Dr. Russell Smith, 
of Columbia University; “Recent 
Changes in Nut Nomenclature,” by 
C. A. Reed; “Filbert Varieties in New 
York State,” by George L. Slate, and 
“Producing and Marketing Nut 
Trees,” by Seward Berkow, Huxley, 





3 to 4 ft. 
$1.50 


2 to 3 ft. 





Hemlock 


(CANADIAN) 
4 to 5 ft. 


$2.00 


Also Specimen 9 to 15 ft. — Extra fine stock. 


Pin Oaks 


1 to 3 ins. 
One of Largest and Best Stocks in America. 


Lonicera Fragrantissima 


3 to 4 ft. 


Hillenmeyer Nurseries — Lexington, Ky. 


5 to 6 ft. 
$2.50 


4 to 5 ft. 
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Northern-Grown 
Nursery Stock 


Write for price list. 


J. V. Bailey Nurseries 
Daytons Bluff Sta, St. Paul, Minn. 








Fine Bluegrass 
LAWN SOD 


4c per sq. ft. in truckload lots of 
1,500 ft. 


Delivery charge $15.00 per 100 miles. 
Practical delivery range—300 miles. 


WM. A. REED —Sod Specialist 


4502 Wentworth Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 








CHINESE ELM 


SOo BBM vccccccccesece $2.10 per 1000 
12 to 18 ins. 3.75 per 1000 
18 to 24 IMB, 2. ccccccccces 5.50 per 1000 


JUNIPER VIRGINIANA 


Seedlings, l-yr. ......+... $ 8.00 per 1000 
Seedlings, 2-yr. ........+. 14.00 per 1000 
Transplants, 2-yr. ......-+ 26.00 per 1000 


SEEDS 


Russian Olive, Green Ash, Box Elder, 
18e per Ib. 


Send your lists. 


Jane’s Gardens 
Member A. A. N. Yankton, So. Dak. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


PSs.00 
- 3.00 


- 
3 


2388 323 8382 25 


las Fir, i. 3 to} fee. 
Muthe PmMme, seed 
Juniperus Virgin 
Seedli 


uniperus 

Trans., 6 to 12 ins. (Mont. seed). 8.50 
Trans., 4 to 8 ins. (New Mex. seed) 6.00 
Trans., 6to12 ins. (New M 


7.50 
2 Trans. Cees.) 15 to 20 ins... .20.00 
Seedlings, 1-year 4.00 
Seedlings, 2-year, 12 to 14 ins.. 
Popular Grafted Varieties in Season. 
Sun-God Gaillardias and Mountain Pinks 


CUTLER & VENNARD NURSERY 


Box 394-A Sioux City, la. 


"seis $8 sex vi 








0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


BOX 545 
McMinnville, Tenn. 


Tree Seedlings, Flowering Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Ferns. 
Write for Price List. 











EVERGREEN SEEDLIN GS 


mk NURSERIES 
McMinnville, Tenn. . F. D. 7. 








Ia. Of special interest to nurserymen 
was Andrew Abraczinskas’ talk on 
“Christmas Trees as an Adjunct to 
Nut Culture on Mountain Land.” 
He has been quite successful in grow- 
ing white and red pine, pruning them 
into bushy Christmas trees, at Cata- 
wissa, Pa. 

The evening session covered re- 
ports on the present status of nut 
growing in various sections. An inter- 
eting moving picture on mahogany 
was shown by the Mahogany Manu- 
facturers, Inc. 

The Chinese chestnut was the prin- 
cipal subject of the Friday morning 
session and was obviously the live 
topic of the convention. H. F. Stoke, 
of Roanoke, the host and vice-presi- 
dent, gave an interesting talk on 
“Chestnuts in the Eastern United 
States.” 

In the eight interesting talks on 
the chestnut some important facts 
were brought out. The Chinese chest- 
nut is found to be quite resistant to 
blight if cultivated and pruned. Dr. 
G. F. Gravatt reported that a mold 
sometimes attacks the nuts and has 
caused considerable trouble in the 
south. The weevil can be pretty well 
kept out of the chestnut if the nuts 
are picked up regularly and there are 
no neglected trees near by. There are 
about thirty nurseries growing the 
Chinese chestnuts in varying quanti- 
ties, and it is believed that in spite of 
the problems the Chinese chestnut will 
eventually make the United States 
independent of importations. Con- 
tributing to the program were two 
nurserymen, E. Sam Hemming, Eas- 
ton, Md., and D. C. Snyder, Center 
Point, Ia. 

The illustrated talk on “The Use 
of Nut Trees in Landscaping” by 
Prof. Lewis Theiss, of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa., was also in- 
teresting to nurserymen. 

The Friday afternoon session was 
a field trip, of which the most inter- 
esting part was the visit to Mr. 
Stokes’ plantings of Chinese chest- 
nuts. 

In the evening, after a banquet, the 
election of officers was held and talks 
were given by Dr. W. C. Deming 
and Dr. G. A. Zimmerman. 

The principal topic at the Saturday 
morning session and on the afternoon 
field trip was soil conservation in 
relation to nut trees and especially the 
toxicity of black walnut trees to other 


crops. 
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DREER’S 


_ Autumn 
Wholesale Catalogue 


Every up-to-date nurseryman 
should have a copy of this interest- 
ing and helpful 48-page catalogue 
of Dreer Quality Bulbs, Seeds, 
Greenhouse Plants, Climbers, 
Ferns, Roses, Perennial Plants and 
Sundries. Write for your free copy 
today. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


PICEA PUNGENS, Colorado Blue 


Spruce 
a = ENGELMANNII, 
PIC TEA ‘pOUGLASH, Douglas Fir. 
— CON COLOR, Colorado Silver 


PIN Us PONDEROSA, Yellow Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM, Silver Ce- 
ar. 


Engelmann’s 


Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 








TREE SEEDS 


Per 100 lbs. 
$30.00 
(Platte Valley Type) 


Russian Olive 


Buffalo Berry, per |b. 


Seeds of Native Perennials and 
Shrubs. Write for prices. 


GLENN VIEHMEYER 
Stapleton, Neb. 








LAWN GRASS SEED 


Packed 
to Bag 100 Ibs. 


Velvet Lawn Mixture.... 112 Ibs. $18.00 
Ky. Blue Grass, extra fine 1121bs. 18.50 
Redtop, fancy silver seed 100 lbs. 12.50 
American Rye Grass.... 100 Ibs. 6.50 
White Dutch Clover 150 lbs. 64.00 


A. H. HUMMERT SEED CO. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 











SEEDS 


Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM 
and other forestry seeds 


WILDFLOWER SEEDS and NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for wholesale trade list. 


E. C. MORAN, Medora, N. D. 
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PLANTSMAN’S NOTEBOOK. 
[Continued from page 10.] 


perhaps more in warmer sections. It 
makes a fairly dense screen of 5-lobed 
leaves, quite ornamental in themselves. 
The flowers, small, yellow and in- 
conspicuous, are of little account for 
decorative purposes, but they, of ne- 
cessity, must precede the interesting 
fruits, little round balls, about the 
size of a cherry, green with brownish 
markings at first, and later, if they 
have had a fairly long growing season, 
and most assuredly farther south, they 
change to red. It comes from the 
warm regions of Asia, Africa and 
Australia, according to Bailey, and 
was long considered a subject for 
warmhouse culture. 
Oriental Poppies. 

(September 5, 1940.) Everyone 
familiar with modern Oriental pop- 
pies could see that the indiscriminate 
introduction of new varieties during 
recent years was hindering rather 
than helping the poppy business. In 
the first place there were too many 
duplicates or near-duplicates and a 
lot of quite worthless stuff was being 
peddled around the country. All lov- 
ers of these showy plants will there- 
fore applaud the stand taken by the 
committee of poppy specialists which 
recently decided on an accepted list 
for future propagation. In case you 
missed making a note of the approved 
kinds the list is appended below: 

Australia, Betty Ann, Cavalier, 
Cerise Beauty, Dainty Lady, Echo, 
Enchantress, Ethel Swete, Gold of 
Ophir, Helen Elizabeth, Henri Cayeux, 
Hercules, Jeannie Mawson, Joyce, 
Julia Buck, King George, Lachs Koni- 
gen, Lulu A. Neeley, Mahony, Man- 
darin, Mary Jane Miller, May Sad- 
ler, Mrs. Perry, Nancy, New Perfec- 
tion, Perry's Blush, Perry’s White, 
Perfection, Sass Pink, Splendor, Tril- 
by, Toreador, Watteau, Wunderkind. 


Lithospermum Grace Ward. 


(September 5, 1940.) Of the 
plants new to the garden in 1940, 
Lithospermum pprostratum Grace 
Ward is one of the favorites. Even 
though L. prostratum Heavenly Blue 
is a little difficult to keep going in full 
vigor here, I have long admired it for 
its long blooming season and for its 
heavenly blue color. Acid soil plants, 
like Heavenly Blue, are not easily satis- 
fied in a naturally alkaline country; 
so I find that it needs frequent top- 
dressing with pine needles and oak 


leaf mold. It also suffers badly in 
spring, after coming through the win- 
ter under its snow blanket. In fact, 
I lost my last plant of Heavenly Blue 
during the continuous freezings and 
thawings of last spring and shall not 
replace them if Grace Ward lives up 
to its advance notices. Its behavior 
thus far has been most exemplary, 
consisting of a steady growth in a 
slightly acid bed in part shade (I find 
that all L. prostratum forms are better 
for some shade during the heat of sum- 
mer in this section) and a long period 
of flowering, even on my small plants. 
The blooms are slightly larger than 
those of Heavenly Blue, are perhaps 
more freely produced, and the color 
is just as entrancing. Fred Borsch, 
the gracious donor of my stock, says 
it is much hardier than Heavenly 
Blue; knowing Mr. Borsch as I do, I 
feel it is safe to look forward to many 
years of enjoyment from his plants. 

I should be doing some readers of 
the American Nurseryman a disservice 
if I were to recommend these plants 
for general cultivation. For instance, 
it is doubtful if they would prove to 
be permanent in a soil that is strongly 
impregnated with lime. I realize that 
even in the country’s best limestone 
areas some acid-loving plants are 
grown, but it takes care to keep the 
soil acid under those conditions— 
more care, in fact, than the average 
gardener would care to give. How- 
ever, if you live where acid soil plants 
can be grown without too much fuss- 
ing, you should find in Lithospermum 
prostratum, in either Heavenly Blue 
or Grace Ward—preferably the latter, 
I believe—a good sales stimulant. It 
grows quite readily from cuttings 
rubbed off with a heel. 


Dracocephalum Stewartianum. 


(June 23, 1940.) Even though “‘re- 
ports over the past should chasten the 
future,” it seems that I have not been 
sufficiently chastened to take care that 
my treasures are out of harm's way. 





NOW SHIPPING 


MUSCARI, NARCISSUS 
AND OTHER FALL BULBS. 


Send Us Your Want List 
on these, as well as 
Hemerocallis and Peonies. 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. F. D. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


CEDAR TOW 
Baled, in carlots, F. 0. . Virginia Mill, $7.00 


r ton. 
= WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 








PANSY PLANTS. 

Improved Swiss Giants, stron 

from a choice selected strain, $3. 
THOMAS J. FOWLER. 
Williamstown, Mass. 


BARBERRY THUNBERGII. 

transplanted, heavily branched. 18 to 24 

+ $12.00 per 100; 2 to 2s 

SYNESBORO NURSERIES. INC 
Waynesboro, Va. 


DELIGHTS FOR LADIES. 

Earliest old English cook book and herbal, pub- 
a after 330 years. Also First ——- ‘Book. 
Eac $2.50. Free catalogue of gard books 
TROVILLION PRIVATE PRESS, HERRIN, "ILL. 


BUDDLEIA. 
Ile de France, Hartwegi and Dubonnet, 2-yr., 
No. 1, \ sean per 100; 2-year., medium, $12.00 
per 1 


stort plants 
r 1000. 











Write for complete price list 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
aynesboro, Va. 


NEW DAYLILIES. 
(Hemerocallis. ) 
R Stout’s Hybrids ae. New colors, 
types, new seasons. Get to know them and 
the. possibilities for your trade by writing for 
our cme | and trade list. 
ARR NURSERY CO 
Box N, Weiser Park, Pa 


FLOWERING CRABS. 
2-yr., 3 to 4 ft., S00.90 pee 208 4 to 6 ft., $40.00 
per 100. 4- -yr., 6 to 7f specimens, $1. 50 each 
Eli, red- flowering; Virginia Sweet and Flori 
bunda. 








Write for complete price list. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


BOXWOOD SEMPERVIRENS. 

Sheared specimen plants for immediate delivery 
at the following low prices: 

30 to 36 ins., in lots of 10 or more, $2.40 each; 
36 to 42 ins., $3.25; 42 to 45 ins., 

Write for com a wholesale price list, ‘offering 
numerous other 

WA YNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


NORWAY MAPLE. 


2 to 2%-in. cal. 
2% to3 -in. cal. 
38 to4 -in. cal. -00 
Write for Complete Wholesale List, 
a large assortment of ornamentals and fruits. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 








Per 10 Per 100 





Strong Evergreen liners, 2%-in 
Biota A. Nana (Berckmans’), 4 to 6 ins. $7. 
Biota A. Nana (Berckmans’), 6to8 ins. 9. 
Woodwardii (Globe), 
Pyramidalis (Pyr. Arb.), 4 to 6 ins... 
Pyramidalis (Pyr. Arb.),5 to 7 ins... 
Pfitzeriana Juniper, 4 to 6 ins 
Pfitzeriana Juniper, 7 to 9 ins 
Excelsa Stricta Juniper, 6 to 8 ins...- 
Sabina (Savin) Juniper, 5 to 7 ins... 
Depressa Plumosa (Andorra) ,7 to 9 ins. 
Hibernica (Irish Junip.), 7 to 9 ins... 
Taxus Capitata (upright), 5 to 7 ins.. 
Taxus Cuspidata (spreader), 5 to 7 ins. 7. 

Buckeye Floral Sales Co., Springfi 


NEW HARDY PLANTS 
Per10 Per 100 

Dianthus Silvermine, new white sport 
-$2.50 $18.00 


of Beatrix, strong, 2%-in. pots.. 
Dianthus Little Joe, crimson novelty, 
blooms all ey 2%-in. pots... 1.80 15.00 
. field- -grown ' Pee 


4 


OBASRARSARBARSs 


4 


seaessbecestes 
Sse 


2 
a 





Santolina Veridis, r 
Heliopsis Incomparabilis, — grown i -80 15. 00 
a Patula, eo 
Helenium ae, ld-grown. 
Helenium Peregrinum, field- -grown. 
Oenothera Illumination, field-grown. 
Oenothera Yellow River, field. rown. 2.00 
NORWALK PERENNIAL GARDEN 
Main Ave., Norwalk, 


* $00 18.00 


Conn. 








4,500 Nurserymen 
will see your Want List 
or your or on Long 
Items if you list them 

in the 
Classified Ads 
20c per line 
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Anyway, two plants of the new Chi- 
PLATE BOOKS nese Dracocephalum Stewartianum, 
all that grew from a packet of seeds, 
for Nurserymen which bloomed and failed to mature 


Book A. riustrates in full color 235 seeds last year, went away with the 
standard nursery items, brief descrip- cold wind this spring. I am setting 


tion, substantially bound. Price in small . 
tote, Ge Gal. down these notes with the hope that 
someone in this country will soon find 


Book B. condensed ¢ dition, 120 ds . “ig Jabl 
e Oo 
items illustrated in full color. Price in a of it and make it available t 


small lots, 30¢ each. our gardens. 

Generally speaking, dracocephalums 

—— tal Nursery are among the least showy of labiates, 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. the flowers usually being too small of 

15e each in small lots. too sparse to make much of an im- 
pression. There are a few exceptions, 

Will send sample copy of each on receipt . ‘ 

of $1.00. Cash with order. of course, the popular D. Ruyschian- a : 

um being an example. The new spe- This Attractive Steel Display Rack 

A. B. MORSE COMPANY cies, which incidentally received an Fully Stocked Costs You Only $4.75 


St. Joseph, Michizan . F.0.B. Detroit Retail Value $7.05 
award of merit at the August West- Here’s a fast-moving specialty ew ph I “parks. 


minster show of the Royal Horticul- | gy Bey EO 

Quality at Lowest Prices tural Society in 1939, is another ex- Saal to cemateh Galt tal a ct, This antienti 

° ° ° healing after pruning. Contains no harmful in- 

Squares for B&B Purposes ception. As it grew here it was about gredients and ls applied with an ordinary paint 

“HOLLANDIA” BURLAP or “COTTONETTE” fifteen inches tall, but I suspect older Race BENUEATS: 6 tai ute. 8 ote. ond 6 On. 
N terial— time, labor and twine. i i 3 

ew material saves time, labor and twine plants in better soil would grow taller BARTLETT MFG. COMPANY 

Peat —<<—= than that. The flowers were pinky- 3058 East Grand Bivd. DETROIT, MICH. 
MOSS Horticultural Grades blue, something on the order of D. 




















Finest Imported : ™ 
promt = 4 ee aw Ruprechtii, as I have had that spe- 
Burlap Tree Bandage—Coveri d “a a R F I 
Shading Burlap Burla-pow”” cies, but much larger and far showier. A I: A 
Satisfaction Assured In fact, they were larger than any 


NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT & SUPPLY CO., Inc. | dracocephalum that I remember. The A oe ond y od a all a 
8 Chamber Gt., Now Yok whorls are rather far apart, but the stan ands on Hand. 


We Serve Lead: Growers 

ne increase in size of flower and number GOODRICH 
% open in the whorl more than com- Rubber Budding Strips 
Domestic pensates for that. When it becomes All sizes. 


Pp E AT M i ty % available, I bespeak it much popularity. NURSERY SUPPLIES 


For All Speaking of dragonheads, I wonder Write for prices 


if anyone knows where I can get seeds 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL of D. heterophyllum, . ver dh THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


REQUIREMENTS ered species from central Asia. It is 


said to grow about six inches tall and 


produce showy yellow flowers in July. 
TARDIF DOMESTIC If any reader has had experience with 


PEAT SALES CO. it, will he please give us an account of 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN it in the American Nurseryman? 


ADVERTISING that THE latest state whose legislature For The MO 


LLS fro Nutsetysen has authorized reciprocal agreements EXACTING | xumsemy be. yes 
for the movement of nursery stock is nae your purposes. Jute, 
Profits—not pretty pictures—our Ajahoma — a, Oe oe oe oh a 


first concern. We plan and produce . 
magazine and newspaper advertis- + - =. = = ' or description 


ae ing. ar er ey ee R. S. LAKE, of the Shenandoah GEO. B. CARPENTER & Co. 
oct ieors 32-84 Cedar St. Bridgeton, N. J. Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., has re- 440 N. Wells St. Chicago, Illinois 
turned from his annual trip to the 


DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOKS Pacific coast inspecting roses, fruit 
Book No. 1. 80 Colored Illustrations. 50c tree seedlings and other stock that the FOR SALE 


Book No. 2. 160 Colored Illustrations. 75¢ . . . 
oie firm has growing in that section. oles S.Pemtt ee Ber 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING co ; mated seven years’ work to remove the 

° THE second lecture in the free product. . For further particulars write 
owner—J. 3., Suite 719, ont- 
Wee Sensto Wie. Rochester, H. ¥. Saturday series, September 21, at the ague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York Botanical Garden, Bronx 
park, New York, was presented by 
P. M. Koster, of the Bagatelle Nurs- HELP WANTED 


i = Horticulture — merchandise gnd@ sales 
eres, Huntington, L. I, on Success manager; $35.00 to start; opportunity 


i - advancement. State fully experiencé, 
with Rhododendrons and Azaleas.” A advancement, State fully -elperiens® 


ARIENS Co. program of the series will be sent to | Bo. ith, Sev chicage ee OOS & 
Box 710 Brillion, Wis. anyone who writes to the garden. 
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SUPPLIES 


poppy 


_————— 


ANON 
For Tree —— 


Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 
— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 
FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 


--~- 1335 
W. Randolph St. 


WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 


co. 
Ray and Kiser Sts. 


-— TREE SUPPLIES— 


abor’s Tree-wound Dressings 
for all pruning cuts and tree injuries. 
Bracing Rod, Lag Screw Hooks, Cable, 








DAYTON, O. 





etc. 

Substantial savings with free delivery. 
For listings, write 

Rollin H. Tabor Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 











Cuage Bas Co. 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 





CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators ot patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 


NURSERY TOOLS 


Narsery Spades, Knives and Prun- 
ing Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies, iat Surgery and Lawn 
Equipment 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


eo 




















NEW PRONOuNcING DICTIONARY OF PLANT NAMES 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2Se per copy 
American Nurseryman Il. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman.] 

Tom Dodd Nurseries, Semmes, Ala.— 
Wholesale price list of ‘azaleas, camellias, 
evergreens and deciduous trees and shrubs, 
16 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Henry Kohankie & Son, Painesville, O. 
—Extensive price list of trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens, roses and herbaceous perennials, 
216 pages and cover, neatly bound, 4x 
7% inches. 

C. R. Burr & Co., Inc., Manchester, 
Conn.—Wholesale list No. 1, dated Sep- 
tember 20, of general line of stock, 36 
pages and cover, 534x8!/2 inches. 

Portland Wholesale Nursery Co., Port- 
land, Ore.—Wholesale price list of gen- 
eral line of stock and nurserymen’s sup- 
plies, illustrated, 40 pages and cover, 
514x9 inches. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y.— 
Wholesale price list of hardy herbaceous 
plants, circular form, 8 pages, 33/4x9% 
inches. 

Doty & Doerner, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
—Wholesale price list of general line of 
nursery stock, 48 pages and cover, 4x9 
inches. 

Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn. 
—Advance wholesale price list of tree 
seedlings, shrubs, vines and evergreens, 
circular form, 4 pages, 8'/2x22 inches. 

Atlantic Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md.— 
Wholesale list of general line of stock, 
4 mimeographed pages, 8!/2x14 inches. 

Lynn Tuttle Nursery, Clarkston, Wash. 
—Descriptive circular features mainly fruit 
and nut trees, 6 pages, 644x124 inches. 

Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 
—Descriptive circular of new roses for 
1941, fully illustrated in colors, 8 pages, 
11x16 inches. Also circular of peren- 
nials, 6 pages, 73/4x10'%4 inches. 

T. Sakata & Co., Yokohama, Japan— 
Seeds for the nursery, 1940 crop, sold 
through their agents, Herbst Bros., New 
York, 48 pages and cover, 534x834 
inches. 

Koster Co., Inc., Bridgeton, N. J.— 
Wholesale list, dated September 1, of lin- 
ing-out and specimen stock, 12 pages in 
circular form, 3344x914 inches. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Autumn planting guide lists bulbs, per- 
ennials, shrubs, flower seeds and garden 
supplies, 48 pages and cover, 63/4x9!/y 
inches, 

W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N. Y.— 
Wholesale price list for fall of general 
stock, circular form, 8 pages, 9x12 inches. 

Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter, N. H.— 
Fall wholesale trade list of collected plants, 
wild flowers, deciduous trees and shrubs 
and evergreens, circular form, 8 pages, 
5Yx13'4 inches. 

Conard-Pyle Co., Wesi Grove, Pa.— 
Descriptive price list for fall, illustrated in 
color, lists mainly roses, 24 pages, 61x 
93, inches. 

Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis.—Advance trade list for fall and 
spring lists deciduous and evergreen lin- 
ing-out stock, 4 mimeographed pages, 
84x11 inches. 





THE Maybrook Nursery, 85 
"Woodlawn avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
was recently incorporated by Charles 
Kouvel. 
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A New Weathe 


MET? PLANT MARKER. 


ie il ats hat bp Daal Bill =” 5 f 
— te: 


“IT WEARS A CAP” 
We highly recommend this beautiful 
all-year marker for your Fall and 
Spring plantings. 
Made of durable metal; baked enamel, 
green finish. Write on top of stake and 
slip on plastic window cap. You have 
an enduring marker, with no fade-out 
of your writing. Stake is 7” tall, writ- 
ing surface 1%"x2%%"”. Shipped Prepaid. 
12 markers $1.00; 25 markers ee: 
50 markers $3.75; 100 markers $7.00 
FOR GREENHOUSES & NURSERIES 
We can supply a beautifully formed 
stake, two feet long, made of cold 
rolled steel, finished in green baked 
enamel matching the markers. It pos- 
sesses great rigidity and will last for 
years. You simply slip the plant marker 
into top of stake which holds it se- 
curely. For a stake and marker com- 
bined, it can’t be beat. 

12 for $1.75; 25 for $3.50; 

50 for $6.50; 100 for $12.00 
Markers and Stakes priced separately. | 
25% discount applying on markers and 
stakes to owners of greenhouses and 
nurseries and for resale. 

Send Orders To 


SMITH INDUSTRIES 
XENIA, OHIO 











LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


PERFECTION "MARKERS 











to the Island of Guam. 
they enjoy a record of ‘ erat | gl 
(not one complotet) to thousands of EXC 
TIONAL SERVICE, at very manerate 6 7 For Mie: 
scriptive folder and prices, write 

Girard 


The S-W Supply Co. Xin... 





WISCONSIN'S Choice Sphagnum Moss 


for Florists and Nurserymen. Large- 
size bales, weight from 18 to 20 Ibs. each 
Wire or burlap bales. 

Over 40 years in the moss business. 
Our reference, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE MOSS CO. = Mather, Wis. 
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Those Wooden Plant Bands 


Those young plants coming on now—will be well taken care of if you use these new 
Spruce Veneer Plant Bands. Always ready for instant use for any size plants. 
Priced moderately, these bands are madein sizes from 1%x2*¢ inches deep to 
6x6 inches—also with bottoms from 4 inches up. 


if not familiar with 

these, write at once we 
for full set of samples SS a. “wa ] Bo sae gemeee 
and descriptive circular id - % ee i. ILLINOIS 


Send for Catalogue 


= 





HILL’S BOOK CLOVERSET POTS 
OF ee <u” 
EVERGREENS ; eee 


This beautifully illustrated book an- 
swers every question about evergreens. 
Produced by America’s leading ever- 
green nursery with a background of 
80 years’ experience. 

Fifty chapters, including complete 
information on uses, descriptions, 
propagation, historical and cultural in- 
formation pertaining to evergreens. 

Cloth bound, 7x9 inches, contain- 
ing 320 pages and 360 illustrations, 
45 in full color. $3.50 postpaid. 


Order from 


Now made in four sizes comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7- and 9$-in 
clay pots. 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant), Non-porous (slow to dry 
out), produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and 
more profit for the florist and nurseryman. 


Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25e. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, = 105th & Broadway 
ERNEST HAYSLER & SON Kansas City, Mo. 
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508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 








PROTECT 
TREES - SHRUBS 


BRANDT’S ALL-METAL MARKERS AND TAGS 
THE MOST EFFICIENT—PRACTICAL—PERMANENT EQUIPMENT EVER 
PRODUCED FOR EVERY TYPE OF FLORICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE MARKING AND RECORDING 





against Rabbits 
with COPPER SOAP 
RODENT REPELLENT 


Easily applied ~economical—effective. 
Single application lasts an entire year. 


Quart, $1.00 postpaid —covers 50 trees: 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 gallons, $12.50. 


Write for detailed literature. 


Castle Chemical Co. 


Castle Rock, Minn. 


ANY MARKING PERMANENTLY 
APPLIED WITHOUT USE OF EX- 
PENSIVE TOOLS OR MACHINES 


write For| MIDWEST METAL SPECIALTIES 
ey 543 South La Salle St., Aurora, Ill 











BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 


Carload Shipments 
Buy Direct from Producers 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 


Laona, Wisconsin 








ASBO Nail-On Steel Box Straps 


Black and Galvanized. 
Cut to size. Ready to apply. 
No waste. No tools required. 


Write for prices. Enjoy the saving. 


American Steel Band Co. 
Bowman Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1939 PROVED WHAT 


TRANSPLANTONE 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


Nurserymen Conducted Tests That Demonstrated Many Advantages 


No longer is it necessary to accept indications from disrelated 
Experiment Station tests nor what casual growers may say. In 
1939 many nurserymen tried TRANSPLANTONE on their stock 


with important results. 


Malus Sieboldii (flowering crab), Lonicera fragrantissima, Picea 
rubra, Juniperus virginiana and chinensis Pfitzeriana all showed 
stronger root growth when dug up and examined one to six months 


after treatment. 
More roots mean better growth and fewer replacements. 


Perennials also showed a marked increase in growth with 
TRANSPLANTONE (Anthemis, Pyrethrum, Carnation, 
Delphinium). 


Use stock solution (1 teaspoon to one gallon) on evergreens but 
medium strength solution (1 teaspoon to ten gallons of water) 
on perennials or annuals, whether potted or not. 


In short, TRANSPLANTONE has been proved by 
actual field tests in many outstanding nurseries to be 
the most simple way of securing stronger, more 
attractive stock that transplants better and ships to 
your customers in perfect condition. Use it on all 
of your stock this year. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR OUR PROPOSITION 
TO NURSERYMEN 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division A-19 Ambler, Pa. 














